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Saints’ Days in August 


Among the principal feasts in August are St. Al- 
phonsus, on the 2nd, who founded the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer or the Redemptorists; another 
founder is St. Dominic, on the 4th, whose spiritual sons 
and daughters are called Dominicans; then comes St. 
Lawrence, deacon of the early Church, whose martyr- 
dom by fire is commemorated on the 10th. The 14th 
isa day of fast and abstinence in preparation for the 
Assumption of Our Blessed Lady into Heaven, which 
we celebrate on the 15th. Within the octave of this 
feast, on the 20th, occurs St. Bernard, the mellifluent 
doctor, who has written so tenderly of Our Blessed 
lady. Another doctor of the Church is the great St. 
Augustine, whose conversion was due to the earnest 
prayer and tears of a loving mother. The feast falls 
on the 28th. This is followed on the 29th by the feast 
instituted in memory of the beheading of St. John the 
Baptist, whose head was cut off to satisfy the caprice 
of a dancing girl. 


Hoover or Smith--- Which? 


Hoover, the presidential nominee of the Republican 
Party, and Smith, the choice of the Democrats, are both 
reliable men with good records, and either will, we are 
sure, make a first-class President. Which shall it be? 
Both will undoubtedly pull Catholic votes. The presi- 
dency is the gift of the people. 

In late years bigotry has been an element to be 
reckoned with in practically all parts of the country. 
For this reason it seems little less than marvelous 
that the spirit of bigotry did not assert itself at Kansas 
City and that it was so strangely silent at the Houston 
convention, especially since at the latter convention a 
prominent Catholic was up for nomination. This is all 
the more remarkable in view of the fact that in re- 
cent years bigotry has waged so relentless a war 
against Catholicism. This sudden lack of activity is 
very similar to the calm that immediately precedes a 
threatening storm. That the spirit of fair play should 
predominate at the convention was quite a surprise to 


many. The convention of 1928 passed into history with 
the world agape at this singular coincidence. 


Now, since that which previously seemed impossible 
has actually come to pass, shall we really see a Catho- 
lic President in the White House? The nomination is a 
fact, why not the election? Or has the venomous ser- 
pent of bigotry with its countless heads and deadly 
fangs, only been lulled to sleep, or has it merely re- 
coiled to deal a mortal blow at the psychological mo- 
ment? The usual course of vilification of opposing can- 
didates before the elections may still do the trick quite 
successfully. Let us hope, however, that the spirit of 
fair play may prevail at the fall elections and that the 
people will not lose their heads because of a few “mud 
slingers.” 

Who shall the coming President be? "The choice re- 
mains with the voters. If the love for fair play is 
permitted to have the upper hand, there can be little 
doubt as to the result, that is, if the nominations may 
be taken as an indication of which may the wind 
blows. Smith, Brown, and Jones form a powerful 
triumvirate. The two latter will surely not abandon 
the third member of the party. However, we can 
speak for Brown only. 

Both candidtes for the Presidential chair are, we 
understand, self-made men. Hoover came into promi- 
nence especially by his work in the late World War. 
Smith, who started out in life as a New York newsboy, 
has gradually attained to a place of distinction among 
his fellow men by creditably acquitting himself of the 
many offices of trust that have been committed to his 
care in the city and the state. Repeatedly he has been 
Governor of New York. His record is the only answer 
he need give such as would cast aspersions on his 
good name. 

Speaking editorially of the two Presidential candi- 
dates, the Lake Shore Visitor (Erie, Pa.) says: “The 
contest between Hoover and Smith for the highest office 
in the gift of our country that can be bestowed upon a 
citizen, promises to be a gentlemanly affair. Smith has 
declared that he will not fling charges of corruption but 

(Continued on page 181) 
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Divers Tongues 


Variety of Rites in the Unity of Faith 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


66 EE whillikens! ‘Sharp turn is right’!” 
exclaimed Ed Allen when his car had 
made an unusual swerve. 

“We are lucky that no one said ‘hello’ to us 
as we turned the corner,” Father Gilbert re- 
plied quite calmly. 

“I don’t see why those markers don’t show 
the degree of the angle in the turn,” Allen al- 
most shouted evidently still under the strain of 
the surprise. 

“Why, Ed, in that case every marker would 
require an individual artist,” was the pastor’s 
further comment. 

After a brief space Allen broke the silence 
with: “By the way, Father, I attended the 
Mass of a Syrian priest last Sunday. Say, but 
the singing and the talking between the priest 
and the server was a fright. And it wasn’t 
Latin either. Mr. Jones said so too. I thought 
Mass was always the same. Why should kis 
Mass be different from yours? Why doesn’t 
he use Latin as you do? Isn’t a Mass a Mass?” 

“Certainly, Ed, a Mass is a Mass and always 
a Mass. But like ‘so many other people you do 
not seem to know that the Holy Sacrifice is 
offered up also in other tongues besides the 
Latin and with ceremonies other than those you 
are accustomed to in the Roman Rite. However, 
the fact is that in the same One, Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic Church Holy Mass is celebrated 
in ten different languages and in fifteen differ- 
ent rites. There are the Roman, the Ambro- 
sian, and the Mozarabic rites, which employ the 
Latin language; The Armenian rite uses the 
Armenian tongue; the Coptic rite, the Coptic 
language; the Abyssinian rite, the Ethiopic 
tongue; the Pure Syrian, the Maronite, and 
the Malabar rites, the Syriac language; the 
Chaldaic rite, the Chaldaic tongue; the Pure 
Greek and the Melchite rites, the Greek lan- 
guage; the Roumanian rite, the Roumanian 
tongue; the Ruthenian and the Bulgarian 
rites, the old Slavonic tongue. The Georgians 
in the Caucasus region had their own rite and 
liturgical language but at present they are all 
Schismatics with the exception of a few con- 
verts who have adopted the Roman rite.” 

“What do you mean by rites, Father?’ 
chauffeur inquired. 

“Oh, different ceremonies at Holy Mass in 
non-essentials. Even the form of the bread used 
may vary. Thus the three rites of the West, 
namely, the Latins and three of the East make 


the 


use of unleavened bread whilst the nine othen 
of the East employ leavened bread.” 

“That is a little hard on unity in the Church 
isn’t it Father?” Allen asked as he quickly 
turned to the right to avoid clashing with a 
dare-devil speeder that shot by. 

“It is true,” conceded Father Gilbert, “the 
unity of language and liturgy in the West is, 
source of pride and consolation to us. To what 
ever country we go we feel at home wheneve 
we attend Mass. This is the case all the mor 
so since the Roman rite is many times larger 
than all the others combined and since it has 
spread to every quarter of the globe. Hence the 
Protestant minister, Dr. Karl Stumpf, of Berlin, 
said last year: ‘It is an incontestably magnif. 
icent fact that the Latin Mass is a single tie 
which binds Greenland with the Equator; the 
white race to all the others; the Romans t 
the Germans; in fact, all the Catholics of the 
universe to one another. We Protestants ar 
strangers in the ceremonies of our religion ina 
foreign country, if we do not know the language 
of that country. For this reason I dare affirm 
that the Latin should never have been abolished 
in our services. It is also a great pity that the 
Latin was elimiated from Protestant theologi- 
cal literature.” 

“I see that even this minister holds my view,” 
said Allen by way of vindication. 

“Didn’t I hint at the fact that I myself admit- 
ted the force of the objection? However, it is 
based at least partly on a false supposition, 
namely, that the chief sign of the unity of the 
Church lies in the uniformity of the language 
of the liturgy. No, the rite or the language is 
not the chief thing; faith is what counts. We 
judge our unity by the adhesion or non-adhe 
sion to the one and only life-going principle, the 
headship of St. Peter. 

“To come back to the Oriental rites in spite 
of your impression as to the Syrian priest’ 
Mass, these rites have a peculiar charm of thet 
own. Last year a solemn Slavonic Mass was 
celebrated in London and the gorgeous servite 
was pronounced most beautiful. It must be aé 
mitted that the service of the Catholic Church, 
when executed according to the prescriptions df 
the rubrics, is always inspiring.” 

“But, to get the full benefit of the beauty of 
the liturgy, ene must attend the solemn High 
Mass which is celebrated either by some dig 
nitary or even that by an ordinary priest. We 
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ysually distinguish four types of holy Masses: 
Pontifical High Mass, solemn High Mass, sim- 
ple High Mass, and Low Mass. Pontifical High 
Mass is the solemn High Mass offered up by a 
bishop or other privileged prelate, who is at- 
tended by an assistant priest, a deacon, and a 
subdeacon. Special assistants are prescribed 
at the throne in the sanctuary when it is used 
at Pontifical High Mass. In solemn High Mass, 
which you commonly see, for instance, at the 
Forty Hour Devotions, and on other great oc- 
casions, the celebrant, who is an ordinary priest, 
is assisted by deacon, subdeacon, and other 
minor servers. This Mass is sometimes called 
a Grand Mass because of the ceremonial dis- 
play and the use of incense. The simple High 
Mass like the solemn Mass is chanted and is 
therefore called by many the ‘chanted Mass.’ 
In this Mass the celebrant is not assisted by 
deacon and subdeacon. The Low Mass, which 
is devoid of all solemnity, is said by the priest 
in a low tone of voice, whence its name—Low 
Mass. Exclusive of the silent parts of the 
service, it is read in an ordinary tone by the 
priest, helped by a server who makes the re- 
sponses for the people and waits on the cele- 
brant.” 

“Yes, Father,” Allen observed, “these High 
Masses are beautiful but they are time con- 
sumers.” 

“You surprise me, Ed,” was the pastor’s 
chiding reply. “I never thought you were nig- 
gardly towards the Lord. Don’t forget that the 
ceremonies are channels of blessing. It’s the 
solemn High Mass that is most impressive. 
When Frederick the Great of Prussia (1712- 
1786) attended a Mass solemnized by a car- 
dinal, he made the significant remark: “The 
Calvinists treat God as their inferior; the Lu- 
therans as their equal; the Catholics, as their 
superior.” Recently a whole Chinese village 
was won over to the faith by the liturgical 
beauty of the High Mass. The people of this 
village had been 
inquiring about 
the Catholic re-- 
ligion for a num- 
ber of months 
but were - still 
hesitating. At 
length they were 
allowed to assist 
at High Mass. 
The solemnity of 
the ritual and the 
devotion of the 
Chinese Catholics 
thereat won 
these pagans, 
who found such a 
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between the Catholic services and those held in 
their own pagodas.” 

“Even so, Father,” broke in the chauffeur 
once more, “why not then be satisfied with a 
simple High Mass?” 

“I see that you are not converted yet,” chid- 
ed the priest. “You need to know a little of 
the history of the Mass. Before the Middle 
Ages Mass was not celebrated more than once 
on the same day. Hence each church had only 
one altar. The bishop or the chief dignitary 
was the celebrant and the rest of the clergy 
assisted, received Holy Communion, and per- 
haps concelebrated, that is, offered up the Holy 
Sacrifice with him. This system of assistance 
and Communion or concelebration was replaced 
in the early Middle Ages by a separate Mass 
said apart by each priest. This step led to an 
abridgement or a curtailment of the Mass 
which was the so-called Low Mass. It’s there 
fore a mistake to regard the Low Mass, because 
of its simplicity, as the primitive form of the 
Mass. No, the High Mass, with deacon and sub- 
deacon, together with the choir, is the normal 
service. Now, to answer your objection in fa- 
vor of the simple High Mass, I want to say that 
it is a mere compromise of a solemn High Mass 
and a Low Mass. The singing at such a Mass 
is, from a liturgical point of view, only justifi- 
able to enhance the dignity of Sunday Mass or 
the Mass of a festive occasion when deacon and 
subdeacon cannot be had. Practically all books 
that explain the ceremonies of the Mass take 
the solemn High Mass as the basis of expla- 
nation.” 

At this juncture, as they were approaching 
the railroad track, the gates suddenly came 
down before them. “Now,” said Father Gil- 
bert, “we are good here for a few minutes. 
Just one more point, Ed, before we come to our 
destination.” 

“Certainly, Father,” assented Allen, “I shail 
be glad to hear it.” 

“Whatever you 
do, always bear 
in mind that it is 
the Mass_ that 
matters. Our 
churches are 
Mass’ churches, 
not mere pulpit 
churches. 
Churches without 
altars are a sorry 
sight. But we 
have to thank the 
‘Protestant Ref- 
ormation’ for 
the fact that we 
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The House of the Three Larches 


A tale of old Switzerland by Rev. Maurus 


Carnot, O. S. B.; translated and adapted by 


Mary E. MANNIX. 


CHAPTER 1 
THE SON OF THE HOUSE 


IVE hundred years ago there stood on the 
edge of the village of Laret in the Sam- 
naun valley a house, which from its size and 
solidity, dominated all others in the neighbor- 
hood. Well built and spacious, set in the midst 
of a pleasant garden and surrounded by grassy 
meadows, it gave evidence of the importance of 
its owners, the von Larets, whose forefathers 
had constructed it more than a hundred years 
previous. Its wide bright windows and hos- 
pitable doors were, in summer time, always 
thrown open to the sun and air; while in win- 
ter there were no chinks in the walls or around 
the casements through which the angry winds 
might enter. The broad high sloping roof shed 
the snow almost as soon as it fell; there was 
always good cheer, warmth and hospitality in 
the home of the von Larets; but after the oc- 
currences to be related in the following story, 
the family became extinct and the house was 
given to decay. No one cared to live in it, 
though its shelter might be had without asking; 
and as time went on, and it became a deserted 
ruin, its sinister aspect caused people to avoid 
even passing it. Little by little it crumbled to 
dust; naught remained to indicate what it had 
been, or what it had stood for, except the three 
Larches, which also gradually withered and 
died. 
But the story still remained impressed on the 
minds of the valley people, until it finally faded 
into a memory, dim and legendary. 


* * * * * 


In the village of Laret in that beautiful Swiss 
valley three children once played. Korsin von 
Laret and Philomena, his sister, were the chil- 
dren of Jan von Laret, the most important, and 
—after the priest—the most learned man in 
the village. When a youth, he had been sent by 
his father to Kloster Marienberg, where he was 
taught Latin, as well as the truths of his re- 
ligion. 

Rosa Denot, the daughter of a neighbor, wes 
as much at home in the von Laret house as in 
her own; amiable, lovely, and pious from her 
childhood, she was indeed the fairest flower of 
the Samnaun valley. 

When Korsin, at the age of sixteen, was sent 
by his father to Kloster Marienberg for a cou- 


ple of years, Rosa and Philomena continue 
their warm friendship as before; both iooking 
forward to the time when Korsin would be a 
home again. When he returned and saw that 
his childhood’s playmate had developed into, 
winning and beautiful maiden, he began to m 
alize that his boyish affection for her had take 
a warmer and deeper hold on his heart. 

Rosa had always adored him in silence; ané 
now, though no words were spoken, each under. 
stood how dear the other had grown. 

Jan von Laret and his wife, with Philomena 
their daughter, who was the youngest of the 
former childish trio, also early perceived the 
change and were glad. Nothing could hav 
been more gratifying to their hearts than that 
Korsin should one day bring home Rosa to the 
von Laret household as his bride. Where one 
the three had always walked together, Korsin 
and Rosa now often wandered without Philo 
mena, hardly aware that she was not with 
them, they were so happy in the company of 
each other. 

Philomena, in her unselfish soul was quite as 
happy; for she saw the day approaching when 
Rosa, always dear as a sister, would be one in 
reality. 

Friends and neighbors looked on with ap 
proval at this beautiful serene courtship, won 
dering when Jan von Laret and old Denot, fa 
ther of Rosa—she had no mother—would agree 
that the time for the wedding had arrived. 


While Korsin von Laret had been a student 
at Kloster Marienberg, he had now and the 
gone into Pfunds and become intimate with 
several of the townspeople, who, although fre 
quently exchanging courtesies and visits with 
the dwellers in Laret, were not on the best 
terms with their neighbors. This was due to 
the political differences between the upper and 
lower Engadiners. The Laret people, fast bound 
to the Confederacy, refused to acknowledge any 
sovereignty of the Emperor Max over the Sam- 
naun valley; while the citizens of Pfunds, 
though not many miles distant, were inclined to 
pay fealty to the Emperor. This was the state 
of affairs at the opening of our story. 

After Korsin returned from Kloster Mariet- 
berg, he would occasionally make a little jour 
ney to Pfunds on business for his father, wh0 
seldom left home. While in the town not mor 
than one day, he would put up at the “Inn of the 
Eagle,” whose host, Heinrich Stahel, was wel 
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known to be a partisan of the Emperor Max. 
His stay at the inn was generally limited to the 
partaking of a meal; he seldom slept at Pfunds. 
One day about noon, while sitting in a cor- 
ner of the long diningroom, a young girl en- 
tered from the kitchen; approached him and 
asked how she could serve him. She was dif- 
ferent altogether from the usual type of wait- 
ress he had met there before. She wore a dark- 
blue gown with soft white lace at the wrists; 
a little embroidered apron, and on her golden 
hair a blue ribbon, the color of her beautiful 
es. 
SMerain at once divined that this must be the 
daughter of the host, who for four years had 
been absent in a convent at Miinster, of which 
her aunt was Abbess. As she stood near the 
table awaiting his order, the most casual ob- 
server could hardly have failed to notice that 
they made a very attractive pair; Korsin, tall 
and dark, with thick coal-black hair waving 
slightly over his forehead, was a type of the 
fnest Samnauner; while the girl, fair and 
slender, might have been, from her beauty and 
bearing, the daughter of some lordly house. 
Glancing up at her from his seat at the table, 
with a smile that illuminated his rather serious 
face, he inquired: 
“You must be Johanna?” She smiled in re- 
“Yes, I am Johanna,” she replied, “and you 
are Korsin von Laret.” 
“How do you know that?” he asked. 


“I remember you since I was a child,” she 
replied. “Sometimes, when I went down to 
Laret with my mother, I saw you; I have 
never forgotten you.” 

“And I did not remember you at all,” said 
Korsin, with another smile, as he continued, 
his cheek flushing. “But after to-day I shall 
never forget you.” 

Her cheek flushed in turn; their eyes met, 
and from that moment the image of Rosa, 
which Korsin had ‘enshrined in his heart, be- 
gan to fade; hé knew then and there that Jo- 
hanna was his chosen bride. When he returned 
to Laret the thought of her possessed him; he 
grew silent and melancholy; his walks with 

became less frequent, he seemed abstract- 
edand strange. 

When, the next Sunday, Johanna came down 
to Laret to Mass with her father, Korsin re- 
mained talking with her at the gate of the pas- 
tor's residence, while her father conversed with 
agroup of men on the porch. That day Rosa 
walked home accompanied only by her little 
brother Max, a child of nine years; that day, 
for the first time since chilhood, she saw Jo- 

, and realized fully that she had taken 





Pssession of Korsin’s heart. 


There were dances at Laret, as well as at 
Pfunds; and now Korsin often went up to 
Pfunds for the Saturday evening dance. Once 
or twice Johanna came down to Laret with her 
father, and on those occasions Korsin danced 
with her several times, while Rosa sat quietly 
with Philomena, leaving the room before the 
dance was over, lest her neighbors might ob- 
serve it if Korsin, as had been his custom, did 
not accompany her home. But this Rosa need 
not have feared; the joy of Johanna’s pres- 
ence, when she had gone, could not fully blind 
him to his once delightful duty. When he had 
clasped her hand in the dance for the last time, 
with a whispered good night still sounding in 
his ears, the thought of Rosa would return to 
him and he would look around seeking her, to 
walk across the field with her to her home. 

Sometimes she had left before the dance was 
over, but now and then she had lingered with 
Philomena, longing for the short half hour 
which would bring her once more in company 
of Korsin. 

At such times Korsin was usually silent and 
abstracted, but there were occasions also, when 
he would talk incessantly in a manner quite 
unlike his usual custom. 

In Johanna’s presence Korsin was another 
man; when she was absent, the joy of having 
seen her and the pain of having to part with 
her, would throw him into one mood or the 
other. Underneath it all, the thought of Rosa 
became a reproach, and strangely enough, with 
this reproach would mingle the sensation of 
content and repose he had always felt and still 
continued to feel in her companionship. 

Between Rosa and Philomena no words had 
been exchanged on the subject nearest to their 
hearts; they did not misjudge Johanna, nor 
accuse her of having tried to lure Korsin from 
his former allegiance, they fully admitted that 
she was an unusually attractive girl. They 
were inclined, as women nearly always are, not 
to draw the leash too tightly where their men- 
folk were concerned. They hoped that Korsin’s 
fancy for Johanna would not last. 

Rumor flies fast and far, and so do gossips’ 
tongues; yet, Jan von Laret and his wife, se- 
cure in their belief of the attachment of Korsin 
to Rosa, had not suspected the truth; but one 
day in Pfunds, Jan von Laret was accosted by 
an old acquaintance, who said to him rather 
testily : 

“One would have thought, Jan von Laret, 
that Korsin might have found a wife in his own 
valley.” * 

“T hope and believe that he will,” replied von 
Laret. “I do not catch your meaning, friend 
Hans.” 

“Don’t you know then,” was the reply, “that 
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he and Johanna Stahel, of the Eagle Inn, are 
crazy about each other? And that when he 
comes to Pfunds, especially if her father is ab- 
sent,—which is not seldom—he passes his time 
walking about the garden with her,—making 
love, I suppose.” 

Jan von Laret was astounded and indignant. 

“Friend Hans,” he exclaimed, “I hate gossip 
above all things; I never repeat it and do not 
like to have it repeated to me, either regarding 
myself, my family, or others; I fear that you 
must have had much spare time on your hands 
to have listened to such idle talk. I will say to 
you here and now that the name of Johanna has 
never passed Korsin’s lips in my hearing, and 
you will oblige me by making it known to the 
other gossips in Pfunds that Korsin von Laret 
and Rosa Denot have been friends from child- 
hood. In the spring, I trust, there will be a 
weddirg. I bid you good day.” 

“Perhaps before spring,” called out the other, 
as the Samnauner strode away, “but I predict it 
will not be as you wish it, Jan.” 

Angry and incredulous, von Laret returned 
home full of what he had heard; when he re- 
ported the news to his wife, she thought it 
would be better that he should speak to Korsin, 
who might have been a little imprudent. 

“It is only natural,” she said, “that a young 
man should like, now and then to talk to a pret- 
ty girl.” 

“Have you heard any thing Pauline?” he in- 
quired. 

“Not a word,” she replied truthfully. 

“Then there can be nothing in it but gossip,” 
said her husband, “and I shall soon put a stop 
to that.” 

He could hardly wait for the hour to arrive 
when he and his son—the women having re- 
tired—would be sitting by the fire discussing 
the events of the day. 

“Father,” said Korsin, when they were alone, 
“did you forget to bring down the oil cake from 
Pfunds?” 

“TI did,” replied von Laret, “I forgot all about 
it, having been greatly disturbed by some gos- 
sip I heard in the town; not that I believed a 
word of it, but it is annoying to think that one’s 
affairs should be bandied from mouth to mouth, 
as I heard our’s have been to-day in Pfunds.” 

“Our affairs!”’ exclaimed Korsin unsuspect- 
ingly. “What have our affairs to do with 
Pfunds; we owe no bills there father.” 

“Perhaps I should have said your affair, Kor- 
sin. It was of you that Hans Breitman spoke 
when he met me in the public square.” 

“Of me, father!” exclaimed Korsin, but he 
turned his eyes from his father’s gaze as he 
spoke, and Jan perceived it. 

“Is it true, Korsin,” he said, for the first time 





feeling alarmed, “is it true that when you gp eXx¢ 
up to Pfunds you spend so much time in th Val! 
company of Johanna Stahel as to be a subje¢ 
of remark among the people of the town?” ly. 

“Perhaps it is,” replied Korsin slowly; ang 
this time his brown eyes steadily met his fg tral 


ther’s gaze. = 
“T should not have thought it of you, my son’ af 


said von Laret sorrowfully. “I could not hay K 
thought it possible that you, the long time love “ 
and almost husband of our dear Rosa Denot, a | 
all the country is aware, should have so com “vol 
promised yourself as to have made love to any “ 
other woman. Korsin, I thought you brave 
I thought you manly, I am disappointed; such 
conduct is neither one or the other, it is no “ 
honest, Korsin.” talk 

“Korsin stood up and leaned his forehead a my 
the mantleshelf; for a moment neither spoke; bed 
then, asked the elder von Laret: T 

“‘What have you to say for yourself, Korsin” ing 

“Nothing,” replied the son slowly, “but that— whe 
I have never idly made love to Johanna of thf fron 





Eagle Inn.” drea 
At these words Jan von Laret’s spirits rose;— mea 
his tone changed. end 


“T am glad to hear it!” he exclaimed, “buf but | 
it behooves one to be prudent; I hope you hav§ ing. 
excited no false hopes in the girl’s mind, Kor Fi 


sin.” fire } 
“I have not,” answered the young man, mor§ grey 
slowly than before. fire | 


“That is well,” said his father, “then no harm§ was 
has been done; but this gossip must be silencelf slept 
at once. I shall have a talk with Denot to-mor§ yon | 
row, and you will speak to your betrothed; we Di 


must hasten the wedding.” cuss: 
“Father,” said Korsin, resuming his seat, Tf fors 
am not betrothed to Rosa.” he v 
“Not formally, no of course not,” was ther§ Joha 
ply, “but you soon will be.” ents 
“Father, I cannot be.” ing | 


“What are you saying?” cried von Laret. F sou) 

“T cannot be,” repeated Korsin, “because! 
love”—he hesitated and repeated, “because | 
love Johanna.” 

“You love Johanna!” cried von Laret, “ani 
yet, not five minutes ago you denied it.” 

“T did not deny it, I said I did not idly mak 
love to her, which was true; from the momettf have 


I first saw her, I loved Johanna.” Worl 
“You are not betrothed to her, Korsin?” cridf churc 
von Laret. meeti 


“No, father, but I hope to be; whether sh One 
rejects me or accepts me, I will still love het Bishc 
and can never marry another with that love the A 


my heart.” Servi 
The old man began to stride up and down the Most 
room. aixte 


“Putting all thoughts of Rosa aside,” kf rote 
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exclaimed, “why should you go out of your own 
valley for a wife?” 
“You did it, father,”” answered Korsin quiet- 


¥ “Yes, I did, but it was not the daughter of a 
traitor that I married; every one knows that 
Stahel is not a loyal Swiss. It is even said that 
he is in the pay of the Emperor Max; that the 
Inn of the Eagle is the price of his treachery.” 

Korsin sat silent, gazing into the fire. 

“Korsin,” cried his father, resuming his seat 
and striving to be calm, “‘Korsin,” he repeated, 
“you once loved Rosa.” 

“Yes, after a fashion,” answered the young 
man, “but I never knew what love meant until 
| met Johanna.” 

“Away to your bed, foolish boy! I cannot 
talk to you any longer; my heart is too heavy, 
my disappointment too great. Away to your 
bed, I say!” 

The young man left the room; slowly ascend- 
ing the stairs which led to his bedchamber, 
where, after retiring, he spent hours tossing 
from side to side. At last he fell asleep and 
dreamed that he was walking in a fair, green 
meadow with Johanna, while from a distant 
end of the field Rosa beckoned him to return; 
but he continued to walk away from her, clasp- 
ing Johanna’s hand. 

For a long time Jan von Laret sat before the 
fire moodily gazing into the embers. The room 
grew chilly; he arose, put a great log on the 
fre and sought his own room, where his wife 
was anxiously awaiting him. That night they 
slept but little. A month from that day Jan 
von Laret was dead,—killed by a falling tree. 

During the interval there had been much dis- 
cussion and great unhappiness in the house; 
Forsin had not gone to Pfunds; neither had 
he walked with Rosa. Between his love for 
Johanna and his desire not to displease his par- 
ents, he had a hard struggle; and now, kneel- 
ing beside the lifeless body of his father, his 
soul seemed torn in twain. 


(To be continued) 
Divers Tongues 
(Continued from page 151) 


have such Christian churches. 


Last year the 
World Conference of the 


(non-Catholic) 


churches on Faith and Order held its 
meetings at Lausanne in Switzerland. 
One of the delegates, the Episcopal 


Bishop, Charles D. Brent, cabled at the time to 
the New York Herald-Tribune: ‘The opening 
service was held in the Cathedral which with 
most of the other churches here was until the 
sixteenth century Roman Catholic but is now 
Protestant. Lausanne’s beautiful old churches 


are destitute of altars as reminders of the re- 
ligious wars of the sixteenth century.’ ” 

“That’s an open confession, isn’t it, Father?” 

“No doubt it is. But listen to the verdict of 
a little six-year old Catholic Norwegian boy 
wi. was obliged to miss Mass for several 
montis because his mother was away from 
home and because no Catholic church was to 
be found in his home town. The Lutheran 
nurse grew so provoked at the boy that she 
decided to take him to the Lutheran service, 
for she though. little fellow would never 
notice the difference. 

“Did he, Father?” 


“Indeed he did. He was quite dissatisfied. 
‘The priest,’ said he, ‘preached nearly the whole 
time so that I couldn’t get in a single prayer. 
And then there wasn’t any Mass afterwards so 
that God didn’t come even once.’ His mother 
later on reminded him of the omnipresence of 
God in consequence of which God is present in 
all churches, of course not in the sacramental 


species. You would scarcely guess what he 
replied.” 
“Hardly. What did he say?” 


“Oh, yes, in that way He is present just as 
He is here in the milk mug, for if He stopped 
being in the milk jug it couldn’t hold together 
any longer. But then we could just as well 
stay at home and eat sandwiches as go to Com- 
munion.’ For a long time afterwards he asked 
his mother every time they passed a church: 
‘Mother, is that an altar church or a preaching 
church?’ ”’ 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
claimed Allen in a tone of surprise. 

“There goes the gate, Ed. We had better 
— our corners now in the jam of the traf- 

i 


ex- 


Jesus directs our daily actions from the tab- 
ernacle. Without Him we are rudderless boats 
on the sea of life. 


Temple Stones 
V. D. 


And the house—was built of stones hewed and made ready: so 
that there was neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron heard 
in the house when it was in building.—38 Kgs. 6:7. 


Chiselled fine and smoothed on every surface 
Ere it stood in Sion’s sacred wall 

Was each stone, and ne’er the sound of hammer 
Was, within the temple, heard to fall. 


So each stone that graces Heaven’s building 
Must the hammer blows of suff’ring bear 

Here on earth and thus be aptly fitted 
For its place within the Temple there. 
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N__ibeautiful Paris 

there are many beau- 
tiful shrines of the ever 
beautiful and glorious 
Mother of God _ but 
perhaps the Black Ma- 
donna, formerly in the 
Church of St. Etienne 
des Gres, and since 1829 
venerated in the precious 
and ornate chapel at- 
tached to the convent of 
the Religious of St. 
Thomas de Villeneuve, is 
the greatest wonder- 
worker and inspires the 
most ardent devotion. 

It is not beautiful in 
the faultless Grecian or 

The Black Madonna the gorgeous Renais- 

— sance style, it is indeed 
de Bonne Delivrance rather homely, and the 
expression on Our La- 
dy’s face denotes a certain very human pride in 
her boy, a joyous gaiety joined to the tenderest 
maternal love. It is extraordinarily appealing. 
Her radiant face is unshadowed, her crystal 
clear eyes unclouded by the ever-present an- 
xiety the never-ceasing storm and stress of the 
three years, by the unthinkable, unspeakable 
agony of the three hours. She looks just a hap- 
py young mother, delighted with, and absorbed 
in, her boy. 

We are not quite sure of the exact date on 
which the statue of Our Lady of Bonne Deli- 
vrance was exposed to the veneration of the 
faithful in the Church of St. Etienne des Gres, 
certain it is, however, that in 1533 Jean Olivier, 
priest and canon of St. Etienne, a holy and 
zealous man, established a confraternity under 
the title of Confrérie Royale de la Charite de 
Notre Dame de Bonne Delivrance in a small 
chapel of the said church. 

This devotion spread with remarkable rapid- 
ity. Many and various were the favors granted 
by Our Lady to the clients who invoked her in- 
tercession under this sweet and touching ap- 
pellation. 

Monsieur de Boisy sent his son Francis de 
Sales to study at the University of Paris in 
1580. He devoted himself whole-heartedly to 
his work, his energy was untiring, his fervor 
and charity absolutely wonderful; nevertheless 














Notre Dame de Bonne Delivrance 


The Story of the Black Madonna of Paris 


LOUISE M. STACPOOLE KENNY 


a terrible temptation to despair assailed him 
His soul was torn with anguish; he felt he wa; 
predestined to be lost forever. Tormented by 
this appalling dread, he had recourse to Mary, 
Kneeling before this statue of Notre Dame & 
Bonne Delivrance in the Church of St. Etienn 
des Gres, he devoutly recited the Memorare 
Even as he prayed the evil that was like a hid 
eous leprosy fell from his soul, the frightful 
torment ceased, his thoughts grew serene ani 
tranquil, his troubled mind was at ease, and he 
blessed the name of Jesus. 

Thus saved through the intercession of th 
Blessed Madonna, his gratitude to her was un 
bounded; he made a vow of virginity, promise 
to recite the rosary every day, and frequently 
to repeat the Memorare. 

During the Reign of Terror in the Frend 
Revolution the Church of St. Etienne des Gre 
was raided and sacked by the mob, but the stat- 
ue of Our Lady was miraculously saved from 
desecration by a poor widow. After many vicis 
situdes and strange adventures, it finally found 
a glorious home in the beautiful oratory of th 
mother house of the Nuns of St. Thomas & 
Villeneuve. 

The inscription on the foundation stone gives 
in concise and lucid language the story of the 
wonder-working black statue. The followingis 
a rough translation of the inscription, the orig- 
inal of which is in French: 

“In the year of Our Lord 1829, according t 
the wish of Madame Jeanne-Elizabeth de Mont- 
germont, formerly Superior General of the Con 
gregation of St. Thomas de Villeneuve, th 
then Superior General of this Congregation, 
Madame Celeste Angelique Julienne Sébir 
erected this shrine in honor of the Blessed Vi 
gin Mary under the title of ‘Good Deliverance’ 

“It was before this statue, then, in the 
Church of St. Etienne des Grés, that St. Frar 
cis de Sales took the vow of virginity, and r 
covered peace of mind, which he never agall 
lost. 

“Later, during the horrors of the persett 
tion, this same statue was saved from the ruil 
of the Church on May 16th, 1791, by a faith 
ful Child of Mary, Madame de Carignan Saint 
Maurice, was given by her to this holy Cor 
gregation to guard it for ever. 

“Hyacinth, Louis de Quelen, Archbishop @ 


(Continued on page 167) 
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Charles Carroll of Carrollton 


JOHN M. 


ENRY Ford Las picturesquely described 

history as “the ‘bunk.’” Although com- 
mon sense does not allow us to think quite so 
badly of all history, we like the father of all the 
‘Lizzies’ none the less for his indignation at the 
‘buncombe’ which much so-called history does 
contain. Historians write “the ‘bunk’” when- 
ever they falsify,—orginally, or through blind- 
ly following others of their craft. Sometimes 
they are prejudiced, sometimes uninformed. 
Misrepresentation and exaggeration are well 
known methods of falsifying; suppression and 
reticence are not so well known, although quite 
as effective. 

This method has been applied by historians 
in their treatment of Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, with the result that, in the modern Amer- 
ican mind, he exists but as a flitting, shadowy 
figure. Some can recall that he was a Catholic 
who signed the Declaration of Independence; 
some, even Catholics, have apparently never 
heard of him. A student, one year from gradu- 
ation in a Catholic college, not long ago when 
mention was made of Carroll’s name, inquired: 
“Who is Charles Carroll?” 


Mr. Lewis A. Leonard, his latest biographer, 
may have a reply in his assertion: “Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton easily ranked next to 
Washington in the value of the services ren- 
dered the patriot cause in our revolutionary 
struggle.” Lord Brougham’s estimate of Car- 
roll may supplement this reply: 


“As no one had run so large a 
risk by joining the revolt, so no one 
had adhered to the standard of 
freedom more firmly, in all its for- 
tunes, whether waving in triumph 
or over disaster and defeat. He 
never had déspaired of the com- 
monwealth, nor ever had lent his 
ear to factious councils; never had 
shrunk from any sacrifice nor ever 
had pressed himself forward to 
the exclusion of men better fitted to 
serve the common cause. Thus it 
happened to him that no man was 
more universally respected and be- 
loved; none had fewer enemies, 
and, notwithstanding the ample 
share in which the gifts of fortune 
were showered upon his house, no 
one grudged his prosperity.” (His- 
torical Sketches of Statesmen.) 
Is it an assumption to hold that 


COONEY 


such a man should be _ better known? 

Charles Carrollton, the wealthiest and most 
cultured American of his time, the most active 
of all civilians in promoting the Revolution, the 
only Catholic among the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the first of those to affix 
his signature and the last of them to die, was 
the son of Charles Carroll of Annapolis, and the 
grandson of Charles Carroll the immigrant. 
Charles Carroll the immigrant was the son of 
Daniel Carroll, (of the Ely O’Carrolls), whose 
estate, called Litterlouna, was in Kings County, 
Ireland, overlooking the valley of the Shannon 
river. This family of O’Carroll was of a 
princely line, lords of a territory in Kings and 
Queens counties, formerly called Leix and 
Offaly, and now, since the Celtic resurgence in 
Ireland, going under these ancient names again. 

Charles Carroll, (the immigrant), while a 
lawyer of the Inner Temple, London, and secre- 
tary to Lord Bowis, had made the favorable ac- 
quaintance of Lord Baltimore (whose title de- 
rived from Baltimore on the south coast of 
Cork, and which numbers to-day about one 
thousand inhabitants). The blunders and mis- 
fortunes of James II, foreshadowing an evil 
time for British and Irish Catholics, Charles 
Carroll formed the design of coming to Amer- 
ica. In this purpose he was encouraged by 


Lord Powis, who aided him in securing a com- 
mission from Lord Baltimore, and also by his 
preserving his 


father, Daniel Carroll, who, 
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realty holdings for his eldest son, presented his 
son Charles with all the cash he could con- 
veniently get together. Equipped thus, Charles 
Carroll the immigrant landed in Maryland in 
October, 1688. Possessed of funds, agent for 
Lord Baltimore, highly educated and strong 
in character, Charles Carroll the immigrant 
soon made himself felt in the colony; and, in 
spite of proscriptions of Catholics, which were 
put in force shortly after his arrival, and in 
spite of his opposition to, and ridicule of, the 
persecuting colonial government, maintained 
great influence and acquired further wealth. 
His estates totalled 60,000 acres. To many of 
his properties he gave names brought from his 
native land: Carroll’s Forest, Ely O’Carroll, 
Litterlouna, Clynmalyna and Doughoregan 
Manor. On this last, an estate of ten thousand 
acres, he built his home. It is one of the most 
pretentious manor houses ever erected in 
America, one of the loveliest and one of the few 
that have remained uninterruptedly in the 
hands of one family to the present day. Mr. 
Philip Acosta Carroll, distinguished as soldier 
and citizen, seventh in the American line of 
Carrolls, is proprietor of Doughoregan Manor 
at present. 


Charles Carroll of Annapolis, son of Charles 
Carroll the immigrant, and likewise a citizen 
of character and influence, was the father of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton. He was, never- 
theless, so resentful of the unreasoning preju- 
dice and persecutions of the times in Maryland 
that he planned a migration of the Catholic 
Marylanders to Arkansas, and would in all 
probability have carried out the design but that 
the King of France would not sell him so much 
land as he wanted for his purpose,—Arkansas 
being a part of the Louisiana of that day. When 
his son Charles, the Signer, returned to Mary- 
land, after the completion of his education in 
Belgium, France, and England, he advised him 
not to remain in the province. The younger 
Charles preferring to remain, however, the fa- 
ther gave him the estate called Carrollton, in 
Frederick County, perhaps twenty-five miles 
westward from Doughoregan Manor. From this 
time on, Charles Carroll, the Signer, always 
styled himself Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
Many of the name of Carroll were prominent 
in Maryland at this time, some closely related 
as John Carroll, later Archbishop of Baltimore, 
and some less so, as Charles Carroll, Barrister, 
of Annapolis. To prevent confusion of names, 
Charles Carroll always signed his name, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and the story of 
his adding this distinguishing phrase when he 
signed the Declaration is without foundation. 

One wing of Doughoregan Manor is a chap- 
el. It is large enough to serve the purposes of a 
countryside church, as it has long done; and 


it stands as a mute reminder of the penal days 
when, even in Maryland, public worship for 
Catholics was forbidden by law, and whe 
Catholics of means thus provided places of wor. 
ship in their own homes for themselves and 
their neighbors. Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
came home to Maryland in those penal days; 
and, aithough fitted in every way for distin. 
guished public life, he chose to live peacefully 
and unobserved, occupied only with the man. 
agement of his private affairs. 

It was Carroll’s pen that first revealed him 
to his fellow citizens as a fighter and patriot 
and that made them see in him more than a pa- 
pist and aristocrat. Already, it is true, discon- 
tent was widespread, and resistance to British 
tyranny was growing ever stronger; and it is 
true also that Charles Carroll took an earnest 
and intelligent interest in the grave and stir. 
ring questions of the day, attending all local 
meetings of citizens and engaging seriously and 
quietly in their discussions; but it was a dis 
turbance in Maryland only, and peculiar to 
Maryland, that brought Charles Carroll into 
the unsought prominence which was to be his 
for a period of thirty years. 

The legislature of Maryland consisted of an 
Assembly, elected by the people, and a Council 
appointed by the Governor. The law regulating 
fees for public officers had expired, and the As 
sembly sought a new law under which fees 
should be reduced. The Council opposed. Gov- 
ernor Eden dissolved the Assembly, took the 
matter in his own hands, and fixed the fees by 
proclamation. The people regarded this act of 
the Governor as arbitrary and tyrannical. In 
the Maryland Gazette, Daniel Dulaney, Attor- 
ney General,—and also a beneficiary under the 
higher scale of fees,—wrote skillfully to prove 
pn legality and wisdom of the Governor’s ac- 

ion. 

His article was in the form of a dialogue be 
tween “First Citizen” and “Second Citizen” pre 
senting the popular view, and “Second Citizen,” 
the view of the Government. Needless to say, 
in this presentation of the case, the Govern- 
ment’s side was made to appear to advantage. 
Indeed, this argument, signed, “Antillon,” was 
so superbly able that it staggered all oppo 
nents of the Government. But not long. A 
reply soon appeared in The Gazette over the 
signature of “First Citizen,” a reply so master- 
ly as to set all Maryland talking and to arouse 
the enthusiasm of the people. “Antillon” re 
plied. Three more letters on either side ap 
peared, “Antillon” being driven at length t 
abuse and to attacks on “First Citizen’s” rel- 
gion; for he, and all Maryland soon knew that 
“First Citizen” was Charles Carroll of Carroll 


ton. 
From that time on, Charles Carroll, dis 
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franchised Catholic, was never out of public 
office, though he sought none, until his retire- 
ment more than a quarter of a century later; 
and disfranchisement and proscription of Cath- 
olics in Maryland now became a dead letter. 

All of this has a bearing on the success of 
the Revolution. It was Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, whose victory over “Antillon,” brought 
about his election to Maryland’s revolutionary 
Convention, that caused Maryland to throw her 
weight on the side of the patriots and take her 
stand for absolute independence. While he was 
in Canada endeavoring to secure the assistance, 
or at least the neutrality, of the Canadians, the 
Maryland Convention, of which he was a mem- 
ber, for a second time ordered the Maryland 
delegates to Congress not to support any move- 
ment for complete separation from Britain. 
This session of the Convention had opened on 
May 8. A new Convention met on June 21, and 
Charles Carroll was in attendance by June 24. 
This new Convention—“Resolved: that the in- 
structions given by the Convention of December 
last (and renewed by the convention in May) 
to the deputies of this colony in Congress be 
recalled, and the restrictions therein removed; 
that the deputies of this colony attending in 
Congress, or a majority of them or any three 
or more of them, be authorized and empowered 
to concur with the other united colonies, or a 
majority of them, in declaring the united colo- 
nies free and independent states, provided the 
sole and exclusive right of regulations of the 
internal government and policy of this colony 
be reserved to the people thereof.” 

Charles Carroll had opposed the restrictions, 
herein removed, when they were first passed. 
Historians agree that the removal of these re- 
strictions now was due principally to him. If 
Maryland had held back from independence, 
other colonies with a larger Tory element would 
likely have done likewise, and the cause might 
have been lost. This same Convention sent 
Charles Carroll to Philadelphia as one of their 
delegates in Congress, and this Congress passed 
the Declaration of Independence. 

It is interesting, if not important, to know 
that Charles Carroll of Carrollton was not pres- 
ent to vote for this epochal measure. He was 
busy at Annapolis in his successful endeavor 
to have the Maryland legislature revoke the re- 
strictions that would have prevented any dele- 
gate from Maryland from voting for separation 
from Great Britain, so that he took his seat in 
Congress after the Declaration was passed. It 
is interesting also to know that the document 
was not signed on July 4, save by John Han- 
cock, President, and Charles Thompson, Secre- 
tary, whose official duty it was to sign the or- 
ders, or minutes, of the meetings of Congress. 
It was on August 2 that the signatures of the 





Congress were asked and most of them append- 
ed. Some members were absent, and the last 
signature was not added until the following 
December. How Charles Carrollton became the 
first signer, is told thus by his biographer, 
Leonard: 

“John Hancock said: ‘Now, gentlemen, the 
document is ready for your signatures.’ Some- 
one observed, ‘But you haven’t signed,’ when 
he answered, ‘as I signed the original document 
in signing the minutes of July 4, I incur no 
added responsibility in signing this copy.’ 

“Turning to Mr. Carroll, he asked, ‘Mr. Car- 
roll, have you any objection to signing?’ Mr. 
Carroll replied, ‘Not the least. Where shall I 
sign?’ 

Mr. Hancock handed him the quill pen, and, 
looking over the document, Mr. Carroll said, ‘I 
will sign here—.’ ”’ 

John Adams, whom, it is said, Carroll de- 
spised personally, though admiring his political 
principles, has this entry in his diary: “The 
member chosen is Mr. Carroll. An excellent 
member, whose education, manners, and appli- 
cation to business and to study did honor to 
his fortune, the first in America.” The member- 
ship referred to the War Board, and, while 
serving as a member of this board, Carroll is 
believed to have saved Washington’s services 
to the country, and thus to have saved the coun- 
try itself. The plotters against Washington, 
who formed what is misnamed the ‘Conway 
Cabal,’ embraced such men as General Gates, 
General Mifflin, and John Adams. It was their 
design to oust Washington in favor of Gates, 
to whom Burgoyne had recently surrendered 
at Saratoga. General Mifflin being Commis- 
sary General, it was in their power to withold 
supplies from Washington,—to what extent, 
Valley Forge is the testimony,—and in this way 
to cripple his army and render him inactive. 
By contrasting Washington’s apparent idleness 
with Gates’ success in their whispering cam- 
paign, they had already done almost irretriev- 
able damage to the cause, and might have 
ruined its hopes by removing Washington, had 
not the plot been discovered and checked. The 
wisdom, loyalty, and courage of Carroll, as a 
member of the War Board at this juncture 
would alone have made him an heroic figure. 
Thomas Jefferson always insisted that the foil- 
ing of this plot was due primarily to Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton. 

Few will deny that the Revolution would al- 
most certainly have failed but for the timely 
aid of France. To say nothing of the money 
and supplies sent over by the French earlier in 
the war, and without which Washington could 
not have held his ragged and starving troops 
together, it is certain that the final victory at 
Yorktown would have been impossible without 
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French aid. The French fleet held off from 
Cornwallis the supplies and reinforcements 
brought to the Chesapeake by the British, and 
even on land the French troops engaged in the 
taking of Yorktown outnumbered the American 
troops of the line. Furthermore, without 
French financial aid, the American army could 
not have reached Yorktown at all. Their pay 
was so far in arrears and their commissary was 
so destitute that, even as they marched south- 
ward toward Yorktown, desertions were so 
numerous as to compel Washington to lay the 
situation before Rochambeau; and only the 
action of Rochambeau in opening his own 
strong-box without waiting to hear from his 
government, brought the American army intact 
to the scene of its final victory. 


Aid from France, which was in all likelihood 
the determining factor in the success of the 
Revolution, came largely, if not principally, 
from the efforts and the influence of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton. Franklin, it is true, ren- 
dered yeoman service in France, but he himself 
declared that the assistance of Carroll had been 
invaluable to him. It was through Carroll that 
Franklin was enabled to meet those men whose 
influence with the French government secured 
the much needed aid and rendered the American 
war popular. During his stay in France, Car- 
roll had made many close and high connections, 
and the value of these for the American cause 
was easily recognized. Carroll could have been 
the American envoy to France had he wished, 
or even consented. Washington, who was his 
personal friend, and who recognized his great 
ability, pointed out to him his friendships in 
France and his knowledge of the language, of 
the people, and of the Government, and con- 
cluded that he was, of all, the one man to go. 
But Carroll was wiser, and made Washington 
see that, if a Catholic were sent on this mis- 
sion, the outcry of the bigots in the colonies 
would become not only louder, but possibly dis- 
astrous in their effect; for already they were 
opposing the acceptance of any aid from a 
Catholic country. 

In these three things, then, we see _ that 
Charles Carroll rendered service that was in- 
dispensable to the patriot cause: winning his 
native colony to the side of independence, 
thwarting the removal of Washington from the 
chief command, and securing the aid and alli- 
ance of France. Americans to this day do not 
know how desperate the situation of the patriots 
was, many do not realize that, without the co- 
operation of every single colony, without the 
genius and character of Washington, serving to 
the very end, and without the aid of French 
troops, supplies and money,—without any sin- 
gle one of these things, the Revolution would in 
all human probability have failed. To recite, 


or merely to mention, the countless other public 
services rendered his country and his fellow- 
citizens by Charles Carroll of Carrollton, would 
fatigue any but the most interested reader. 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton was a Catholic, 
In times of sorrow and affliction, he assured 
his friends that the only happiness in life that 
(Continued on page 172) 


That Mantle Blue 
Sr. M. AGNES 


Whenever I see the Mother of God 
Robed in a mantle blue,* 
I think of the vision Saint Dominic had 
And say to myself: “Will you, 
When life is dene and the Master calls, 
Be one ’neath that mantle blue?” 
And I’m sure, if you were Saint Dominic’s child, 
Your heart would be anxious too. 


I’ve sought for refuge this many a year 
Beneath that mantle blue; 

I’ve kept its image engraved in my heart 
When trials waxed and grew; 

I’ve watched the little stars peep at night 
From their downy bed of blue, 

And thought of other stars ’neath a robe 
Of a spotless, brighter hue. 


There hasn’t a feast of our Lady come 
But ’neath that mantle blue, 

I’ve placed a flower, and with it my heart, 
Then told my love anew. 

And I’m hoping there’ll come a last feast day 
When she’ll ope that mantle blue, 

And flowers and child be found concealed 
With her other children true. 


So, whether at work or whether at play, 
I can see that mantle blue 

In the outstretched arms of Our Lady, Queen, 
And wonder what she will do 

When my soul some day shall cleave the sky 
To fly to that mantle blue; 

Will she open it wide and take me in— 
Her child and Dominic’s too? 


Dear Mother, when violet buds come forth, 
And the grass is tinged with blue, 

I dream that ’neath that dear robe some day 
I'll dwell in heaven with you. 

Though my hope is strong, some shades of fear 
Creep in, and tears fall too. 

Then I see you smile and wider ope 
Your robe of azure blue. 


* In a vision St. Dominic once had of heaven, he 
failed to find his children there. Looking around, he 
saw Our Lady, and his children concealed under het 
mantle. 
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Sheila’s Wedding Day 


LOUISE M. STACPOOLE KENNY 


66Q’HEILA! Sheila!” screamed Mrs. Mul- 
vaney. 

“Comin’, Mamma,” replied a soft voice, and 
a tall, slight girl dashed into the kitchen from 
the inner room, hurriedly fastening her bodice. 

“I was changing my Sunday frock,” she ex- 
plained, “and putting on my ould duds, for time 
I was milkin’ the cows.” 

“Arrah agra, don’t be troublin’ yerself over 
the poor bastes: shure Pat will milk them for 
ye this day, for, me dear child, I have good 
news fer ye. Sheila me darlint, yer are to be 
married to-morrow.” 

“Good news! dear Lord!” gasped the girl, 
as white and trembling she collapsed on a wood- 
en settle, “shure it’s joking ye are, Mamma?” 


“Sorra a joke, Sheila asthore, but Gospel 
truth, so you need not have put off your best 
clothes and got into those ould rags, for ye can 
take it aisy to-night and rest yerself, so you be 
fair and fresh to-morrow; comb your hair and 
get yer finery ready to wear when you stand 
before the priest.” 

“Oh, I can’t, Mamma, I just can’t get married 
like that so sudden like, and Shrovetide past 
and gone. I thought there would be no talk 
of marrying me this year, anyway.” 

“Is not Low Monday as good a day for a wed- 
ding as Shrove Tuesday, my girl? It’s all set- 
tled, yer father is givin’ two hundred pound for 
yer fortin, and ye’ll have a nice, tidy bit of a 
house, and a good farm, four cows, twelve 
sheep, a pony, and—”’ 

“Oh, stop, Mamma, stop, for mercy’s sake 
stop!” wailed her daughter. “I don’t want no 
cows, nor pony, only let me keep the sweet 
7 of Miss and stay here with you and fa- 
ther.” 

“Deed thin, and that’s jist what you can’t 
do; hearken to her, Mike,” addressing a burly 
countryman who sauntered in, smoking a dhu- 
deen, “she says she won’t get married. Did ye 
ever listen to such talk?” 

Mike glared furiously at his rebellious child, 
and then ordered: “You go and milk the cows 
and be ready at six to-morrow morning to drive 
to the chapel at Liscannor; no nonsense now. 
As if yer mother and meself were not married 
inthe same way; sure I niver set eyes on her 
pretty face until I saw her before the altar, 
blushing like a peony, and it’s happy and con- 
tent we have been thase twenty years, eh, Mol- 
lie?” Mrs. Mulvaney nodded. 

“True for ye, Mike, and it’s the good husband 


ye have been to me, agra. Godbless ye. Hurry 
up, Sheila, and come back quickly to plait your 
hair and clane yerself.”’ 

But Sheila had vanished. 


* * * * * 


A tall, dark girl walked through the mead- 
ows, balancing a milk can on the top of the 
thick coils of black hair, crowning her shapely 
head, and as she walked she sang, not because 
her heart rejoiced, for she was indeed weighed 
down with grief, but from force of habit— 


“Where are you going to, my pretty maid? 
I’m goin’ a milkin’, sir, she said.” 


A man’s deep baritone broke in and con- 
tinued the rhyme— 


“May I go with you, my pretty maid?” 


A handsome young fellow emerged from the 
grove as Sheila approached. 

“Terry! Oh, Terry!” she cried, as she ran 
towards him with outstretched hands. 

“The top of the evening to ye, me dear; you 
are a bit late to-night, eh? But what’s up? 
You look as if ye had buried the young heifer.” 

“Oh, Terry dear, don’t joke, my heart is 
broken,” she moaned. 

They were in the shadow of the trees now, so 
he put his arm round her pretty waist and drew 
her towards him. 

“Well, but what is wrong, Mavourneen; the 
ould folk, all right, eh?” 

“Oh, they are well enough,” she answered, 
“but, Terry, they are goin’ to marry me to- 
morrow. What am I todo? Oh, me own boy! 
shure I can’t give ye up, Terry dear: could we 
go over the sea, run away to Queenstown, and 
take the steamer to America? I have got three 
pounds of me very own—butter money—and ye 
could work yer passage out. Yes, asthore, let’s 
make a bolt for it.” 

“Is it me that you would lave me poor ould 
father, and the poor man not able to do a hand’s 
turn for himself, let alone to take care of the 
farm. I am ashamed of ye, Sheila Mulvaney, 
to ask me to do so mean a thing.” He spoke 
reprovingly, a tender reproach in his deep, grey 
eyes. 

Sheila threw herself into his arms and wept 
and implored him to run away with her, until 
her passion exhausted itself, and at last she 
drew away from him with cold disdain. 

“Very well, Mr. Darcy,” she said haughtly, 
“I see now what your love is worth and—and— 
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I'll just be wishing you a good evening.” She 
hurried away, but he ran after her. 

“Let me help ye milk the cows anyway, Shei- 
la,” he pleaded. 

“Me name is Miss Mulvaney, and you'll please 
not call me Sheila again. I will be a married 
woman to-morrow, and it would not be becom- 
ing to have a boy like you Sheilaing after me. 
I don’t want yer help, thanks.” 

However, Terry insisted on milking the long- 
waiting beasts, and the girl, in spite of her prot- 
estations, was glad to watch him, drinking in 
every tone of his mellow voice, and letting her 
eyes dwell lovingly on his handsome, clean-cut 
features. For a moment her hand rested ca- 
ressingly on his curly hair, but, as he glanced 
up smilingly, she withdrew it. 

Then they walked back through the Grove 
and the meadows, to the boreen leading to her 
cottage; he handed her the can, and said: 
“Good-bye, Sheila—I will call you Sheila to- 
night, anyway. Good night—good night—dear, 
and Holy Mary and the Blessed Saints have you 
always in their keepin’.” 

Be bent his head and gently kissed her fore- 
head. “Good-bye, oh, good-bye, my own Ter- 
ry,” she sobbed, breaking from him and run- 
ning quickly home, spilling the milk in her 
haste. 

The man watched her retreating figure with 
a queer smile, puckering the corners of his 
mobile mouth, and a somewhat mischievous and 
mocking expression in his grey eyes.” God bless 
her, and the dear Saints guard her,” he mur- 
mured as he turned away, and then humming: 
“I’m goin’ a-milkin’,” he disappeared into the 
darkness. 

* * 


“It’s the sore heart I have this day, Mamma,” 
Sheila said the following morning, as she fas- 
tened up the heavy coils of her dark hair. Mrs. 
Mulvaney shook her head. “You must cheer up 
agra, arrah don’t yer know it’s the custom with 
us, and when all is said and done, one man is 
much the same as another. Don’t worry dar- 
lint, her’s a nice cup of hot tay for ye; it will 
warm the cockles of yer poor heart, and her’s 
me own brooch to fasten the bit of red ribbon 
round yer neck, and a silver watch and chain 
yer father bought for ye, and Joe Mooney has 
lent us jaunting car for ye to drive to Liscan- 
nor chapel, and there will be shoals of the neigh- 
bors there, and shure, afterwards it’s the grand 
spread we will be havin’, lashings of everything 
and ould Dan to play the fiddle. So hurry, 
asthore, and don’t keep the ould man waiting.” 

“Yes, Mamma, I’m quite ready. No, I can’t 
drink the tay, you forget I am going to Holy 
Communion.” 

A very sad and woebegone bride was Sheila 


Mulvaney, when she arrived at the chapel by 
the sea: cold and grey the waves were, coli 
and grey would her future life be. She must g 
to confession, so she entered the confessional 
sorely troubled and distressed, and as she tol 
her woes, and her few little sins as well, the 
good old priest found it a difficult task to soothe 
_— comfort, but at last succeeded in calming 
ner. 

Then, as she assisted at Holy Mass and knelt 
at the rails to receive Holy Communion, pear 
descended on her troubled soul. “God wills it, 
she told herself, praying as she had never be 
fore prayed: “Oh, dear holy Mary, our Mother 
of pity, have pity on me. Pray for me that] 
may be always resigned to the Holy Will o 
our dear Lord.” 

So implored, and, as she prayed, gradually 
forgot where she was; she scarce knew wha 
was passing around her. Apparently without 
conscious volitions she found she was standing 
in front of the altar, someone was speaking 
what was the voice saying? 

“Who gives this woman to be married to this 
man?” 

Then she heard her father’s gruff tones. So, 
she was the woman, the marriage service was 
actually going on; but, oh dear God, what was 
this? Suddenly she was wide awake, alert 
every nerve quivering. That dear voice.—Sh 
looked up, and met the kind eyes smiling down 
on her. 

“I, Terence, take thee, Sheila, to be my wed 
ded wife....” 

Almost she had swooned for very joy, but 
now it was her turn— 

“T, Sheila, take thee, Terence,” she repeated, 
and then a strong hand took hers, and the plain 
gold ring was placed on her finger.—“For bet 
ter for worse, for richer for poorer, till death 
does us part. Amen.” 

: “Death shall not part us,” she whispered soft 
y 


“For ever, oh, my love, for ever.” 
“Therry, your wretch, why did ye never td 


me it was yer self and no other man?” Sheil 
asked, as they sat, side by side, on Joe Mooney’ 
jaunting car. 

“Nobody asked me, ma’am, he said,’’ replied 
Terence, laughing boyishly as he sang the olf 
refrain, and so chatting and singing, the 
drove through a now warm and sunlit land— 
into a new world— 

“The midst thereof being paved with love” 


From heaven to earth the good Jesus came 
to teach us, to give us an example, to merit for 
us grace. With this triple cord of doctrine, & 
ample, and grace, He is trying to draw us from 
earth to heaven. 
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Slippery Slope 


STANLEY B. JAMES 


he Atlantic Monthly for May had a strik- 

ing article by Theodore MacManus en- 
titled, “The Nadir of Nothingness,” which does 
something to correct the balance, so heavily 
weighted in that magazine during the past few 
months, in favor of anti-Catholic propaganda. 
With its main thesis I am not here concerned. 
It is sufficient to say that the war concerning 
Governor Smith’s religion is carried into the 
enemy’s camp and the fitness of Protestantism 
to be a controlling influence in the State boldly 
challenged. It is one phase only of Mr. Mac- 
Manus’ article with which I want to deal—that 
which emphasizes the essential unity underlying 
sectarian divergences. However distasteful it 
may be to the more orthodox or more cultured 
Protestant to recognize his kinship with the 
aberrations that frequently disfigure the move- 
ment to which he belongs, that kinship is an un- 
doubted fact. 

“Whether the representatives of the various 
sects recognize the fact or not,” says the writer 
in question, “they are all blood brothers in the 
original point of departure from the only other 
existing Christian philosophy. Howsoever or 
how much the fundamentalists may assail the 
modernists, or vice versa, they are only expo- 
nents of momentarily divergent interpretations 
of a common subject, which come to the same 
thing in the end. In exactly the same way the 
polite and polished Episcopalian is a blood 
brother to the lantern-jawed Tennessee moun- 
taineer mouthing against the horrors of evolu- 
tion. They are all united in the initial dissent.” 
This basic principle on which all rest is, of 
course, the right of private judgment in mat- 
ters of religion. In effect, that principle means 
that it does not matter what you believe so long 
as you hold your belief independently of any 
external authority. You may be governed by 
your consciénce, your reason, your sentiments 
and taste, or even by your passions, but they 
must be yours and not another’s. That, when 
you cut down through polite compromises and 
timid safeguards, is the fundamental proposi- 
tion on which Protestantism ultimately de- 
pends. 

Of course, those who separated from the 
Church in the sixteenth century did not at once 
descend the slippery slope. They retained much 
that had belonged to their Catholic forefathers. 
They even retained the principle of authority 
and professed to accept as the Word of God the 
Bible which they had inherited from the 
Church. But time has shown that the authoritar- 


ian principle in Protestantism was but a weak 
excuse to cover apostasy from papal govern- 
ment. Its weakness was shown at first by the ec- 
centricity characterizing the exercise of private 
interpretation, the most contradictory views be- 
ing deduced from the same pages by those who 
proclaimed that they took the Bible as their 
guide. But the full logic of the reformers’ po- 
sition was revealed when modernist writers 
boldly declared the Book untrustworthy and fell 
back on science or their own intuitions. Then 
was it seen that authority was no essential ele- 
ment in the fundamental philosophy of these 
separatist bodies. “By their fruit shall ye know 
them.” The fruit of the Reformation has been 
undisguised individualism. 

Now the point to be noted here is that this 
individualism interposes no insuperable bar- 
rier to the most extreme forms of unbelief. So 
long as the Bible was held as an authority, how- 
ever eccentric might be the interpretations 
placed on the Sacred Volume, there was a limit. 
A man professing to accept its guidance could 
scarcely pretend that it taught agnosticism or 
denied the supernatural. By straining a text 
here and there he might make out a case for 
various heresies but he could not assert, on the 
authority of this Book, that the sinfulness of 
heresy was not recognized and that the Chris- 
tian might believe what he liked. There was, I 
say, a limit to unbelief. But with the abroga- 
tion of biblical authority that limitation is 
swept away. The substitution of science as a 
final court of appeal is a mere subterfuge, for 
true science does not profess to do more than 
describe the universe; it sets up no preten- 
sions to account for it. The various myths, 
creeds, ceremonies associated with religion in 
the past are legitimate subject matter for its 
investigations, but it cannot pronounce on these 
and tell us where we are to discover certitude. 
Consequently we find ecclesiastics of high 
standing challenging to-day the very bases of 
religion. Bishop Barnes of the Anglican com- 
munion, preaching in Westminster Abbey last 
Palm Sunday, told his congregation that the 
creation of the world was “the result of a some- 
what rare accident.” Our Lord, he declared in 
the same sermon, was perfectly indifferent to 
“sacerdotal ritual.” And the God Whom Christ 
revealed “was not to be cajoled by any form 
of ritual magic.” Utterances of this kind are 
by no means rare. I have quoted this particular 
case only on account of the place and time at 
which it was given. To choose Westminster 
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Abbey, hallowed by a thousand Catholic mem- 
ories, and one of the most sacred seasons of 
the Christian Year as the occasion on which to 
deny the divine creation and to refer, before an 
Anglican congregation throbbing with interest 
concerning the controversy regarding the 
Blessed Sacrament, to “ritual magic,” the ref- 
erence being intentionally clear, was an ex- 
ample to which it seemed worth while to call 
attention of the lengths to which present-day 
Protestantism is prepared to go. Especially did 
it seem to call for remark as the speaker was 
no irresponsible street-corner tub-thumper but 
a bishop of England’s State Church. 


The rapidity with which bodies once compar- 
atively orthodox are slipping into this scien- 
tific agnosticism is patent to all impartial ob- 
servers. And the tragedy of the thing—in fact, 
the point of all that I am saying—lies in the 
fact that Protestantism contains in itself no 
sort of check on the slipping process. It is a 
vehicle without a brake. Being without any 
inherent authority, it can only issue futile 
warnings or friendly admonitions. Some sects 
may set up sectarian tribunals to deal with her- 
esy and may even deal severely with the more 
flagrant cases, but these Protestant popes exer- 
cise their functions in contradiction to the gen- 
eral movement to which they belong. Any re- 
action they may be able to bring about in the 
direction of a more orderly denominational life 
is like the progress of a man pacing the deck 
of a vessel going in the opposite direction to 
himself. The total result, whatever the local 
and temporary effects of heresy trials may be, 
is progress toward chaos and confusion. Once 
more let it be said, with all the emphasis the 
printer can give it, that the Reformed churches, 
having made the right of private judgment 
their basic principle, are in the position of an 
individual without paddle or helm being swiftly 
carried towards the roaring cataracts of Niag- 
ara. 

The test of these statements is coming speed- 
ily, if it has not already come. The Govern- 
ment of Russia is plainly allied with atheism. 
The anti-God movement organized by the Com- 
munist Party is carried on under its eyes and 
with its implicit, if not its explicit, approval. 
That Government and that Party have their 
agents in every country, creating wherever they 
go antagonism to religion in any form. Nor 
are these negligible forces mere eddies in the 
stream of contemporary life. They are allied 
with the deep social unrest of our time. They 
penetrate wherever there is discontent. Here 
and there they have been able to seize govern- 
mental power. It is this anti-God influence 
which is staining the soil of Mexico with Catho- 
lic blood. The challenge is at our very doors. 
And it will increase its demands. We have to 


deal here with no academic theorists nursing a 
polite atheism within the shelter of classrooms 
but a militant, organized movement bent on no 
less an object than world conquest. To ignore 
such a portent for ever must prove impossible, 
The compromisers with infidelity will be driven 
to a decision. They will have to make up their 
minds what they are going to do. Will they 
draw the line at this outrageous denial of re. 
ligion or will they extend to it the same frater- 
nal greeting they give to the numerous cults 
already in their midst? 

The answer to that is not far to seek. They 
are inherently incapable of drawing the line 
anywhere. The infidelity of Moscow springs 
from the same root as the infidelity that denies 
the authority of the Catholic Church. Distant 
as they may appear to be from one another, the 
soft-spoken preacher mouthing modern nebulos- 
ities before a respectable congregation in Bos- 
ton, New York, or Chicago is spiritual kinsman 
to those now doing Russia’s murderous work in 
Mexico. The world cannot for ever abide ina 
compromise. Protestantism’s half-hearted as- 
sent to portions of Catholic truth will not satis- 
fy the more drastic temper of the coming gen- 
eration. Bolshevism, pressing its claims, will 
force a crisis. 

Then will be seen, as a patent fact visible to 
all, that there is but one true Church in Chris- 
tendom. The battle will be set between the 
Catholic Church, embodying the principle of 
authority and that conglomerate movement, 
which had its rise at the Reformation, the ef- 
fect of which ultimately is to throw open the 
door to the devils of rampant unbelief. We may 
regret the passing of much that was gracious 
in a Protestantism that did not know its own 
mind. But there will be a satisfaction in meet- 
ing at last a foe as definite in its denials as 
Catholicism is in its affirmations, a foe that has 
thrown aside the subterfuges of the past and 
has boldly come forth as the champion of Un- 
belief. 


Joy’s Magic 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Drab desert lands are pleasant lands, 

When seen through happy eyes. 

A dingy room can lose its gloom 

And wear a new disguise; 

Rough floors grow smooth when treated with 
Imagination’s gloss; 

A humble meal can be a feast, 

With happiness for sauce; 

For “thoughts are things,” and God’s love sings 
In hearts that banish fears 

And, seeing beauty everywhere, 

Go smiling down the years! 
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ITH a mingled feeling of awe and ex- 
pectancy, 1 went to visit the Lion of 
Lucerne—my driver deposited me, probably 
half a block from the world-famed Glacier Gar- 
den, before whose entrance is the shady nook 
containing the Lion. To my left as I walked 
along, were shops with souvenirs for sale— 
most conspicuous being the figures of the Lion, 
done in ivory or bronze—and, nearby, the gate- 
keeper dispensing tickets for the Garden: no 
admission is charged to see the Lion—he is the 
world’s to gaze on—but, the Garden needs con- 
stant care, and the modest fee of one and a half 
francs is charged! 

Suddenly on my sight burst the grandeur of 
the scene—all unsuspectingly I had come upon 
the Lion, carved in the living rock, in a grotto, 
high above a tiny lake—the Lion’s mirror! The 
monument is in memory of the brave Swiss 
Guards who lost their lives, while defending 
Louis XVI and the Tuileries, during the French 
Revolution in 1792—over seven hundred valiant 
souls fighting against terrible odds! 

The model was designed by Thorwaldsen, a 
Danish sculptor, and was hewn in the natural 
sandstone by L. Ahorn, between the years 
1819-1821. The recess is about forty feet long, 
and the Lion about twenty-seven feet long. 
Century-old trees form a bower, their tops al- 
most touching. The Lion lies at the point of 
death, pierced by a lance—still he guards with 
his paw the lilies of the Bourbons, the fleur- 
delis’ of France, while a spear and a Swiss 
shield lie at his head. Above the grotto, or re- 
cess, is carved in Latin, “To the fidelity 
and bravery of the Swiss,” and below 
are the names of the twenty-six officers 
that lost their lives. ’ 

A reminder of‘ this gallant band is 
found to-day iri the Swiss Guards at the 
Vatican in Rome, garbed as they are in 
their gorgeous and colorful costumes, 
designed long ago by Michael Angelo. 

No one can see the Lion without a 
feeling of respect and reverence for the 
sturdy Swiss. 


Leaving the Lion of Lucerne for a 
time, I turned to the Glacier Garden, on 
the left. Within are remains from the 
period of the glaciers, days when almost 
all of Switzerland, and in fact the great- 
er part of the northern hemisphere was 
covered with fields of ice, with an occa- 
sional oasis where dwelt animals, ex- 


tinct ages ago. 
the ocean covered the land, and an era when 


Before this era was one when 


semi-tropical 
Switzerland! 
These phenomena were concealed beneath the 
moraine, or debris, of the Reuss Glacier until 
1872, when the first Glacier Pot was accidental- 
ly discovered by W. Amrein-Troller, who was 
having a cellar excavated. Digging through a 
layer of fertile soil, and one of debris, Troller 
found firm, gray rock, containing many pot- 
shaped holes, with huge stones within. For 
three years extensive research was carried on. 
Exhibits in the Garden are numbered, and I 
found the first three to be Glacier Pots, or 
Glacial Mills—formed by the rotary motion 
of the stones as they were driven forcibly by 
the melted ice, thus forming the holes and pol- 
ishing the stones. The next exhibit was a stra- 
tum of rock, containing fossils of sea shells, 
proving that the land at the foot of the Alps 
was once the bottom of the sea. Nearby was a 
petrified palm-leaf, portraying the tropical era, 
contrasting markedly with the glacial period! 
From this workshop of nature, I entered the 
Museum, where I found a relief of a glacier; 
a map of the ancient Reuss Glacier; models of 
skulls of the former Cave-Dwellers; skulls and 
tools of the Lake-Dwellers and a model Lake 
Settlement; reproductions of the mammoth, the 
mastodon, and the rhinoceros, from the caverns 
of France; an excellent collection of Swiss ani- 
mals of the Alps, both extant and extinct; 
General Pfyffer’s model of primitive Switzer- 


heat yielded forests even in 
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The Lion of Lucerne and the Glacier Garden 
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land, twenty-four feet long, and twelve and a 
half feet wide, the oldest known map modelled 
from nature, constructed between the years 
1766 and 1785. There are also reliefs of the 
Rigi and the Pilatus, both noted peaks in the 
vicinity of Lucerne, and a relief of the St. Goth- 
ard Railway. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all, however, 
are the rooms containing old furniture, paint- 
ings, and models of old Lucerne, and also the 
pictures of the old national Swiss costumes— 
they seem to be more realistic! And the Room 
of Mirrors! The guide asked several of the 
visitors to enter an elevator with him; the 
lights went out momentarily, we rose to a sec- 
ond level where the lights were switched on, 
and we found ourselves in a small room, no 
larger than an elevator, completely walled with 
mirrors, set in such a way that one could actu- 
ally see dozens of himself! Then to the Laby- 
rinth, another nightmare of mirrors, twists and 
turns, with one’s own reflection facing him 
every moment—we should never have found our 
way out without clinging to each other and to 
the guide! 

Back to earth and daylight again, I went in- 
to the Garden, and was directed to a grotto 
where a glacial mill is working beneath the ice. 
After a steep ascent, I reached the Alpine Club 
Cottage, from which I gained a splendid view 
of the town and of Mt. Pilatus. There is a Swiss 
Chalet on the way down, portraying the Swiss 
mountaineer’s home, and soon I found myself at 
the exit. After another last, lingering look at 
the Lion, to stamp it firmly on my memory, I 
left the Garden—by far, one of the most in- 
teresting and unique spots of Europe! 


Ordinary People and Sanctity 


REV. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


“C) H, all the demands made upon those who 
wish to become saints are so high! 
Spiritual books set up ideals which the ordinary 
person cannot realize!” These and similar re- 
marks are sometimes heard by way of com- 
ment upon fervid exhortations to imitate the 
saints. 

The question, therefore, suggests itself 
whether “ordinary people” have become dis- 
tinguished captains in Christ’s army and have 
approached the full stature of heroic sanctity. 

The answer is given by the long roster of 
saintly Christian men and women throughout 
the history of the Church. From the time of 
Christ and His Apostles to our own day, the 
Church has been distinguished by the admir- 
able virtues of many of her children, priests 
and laymen, who, gave evidence of the high 
spiritual perfection to which man may attain 
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under the influence of divine grace. Many of 
these heroes and heroines of the higher life 
have been called “saints”; that is, by compe. 
tent tribunals of the Catholic Church they have 
been officially accorded the honors granted to 
those who have “practiced Christian virtue to 
a heroic degree.” 

Sanctity is, in fact, one of the marks or char- 
acteristics of the Church. Given her wonderful 
channels of spiritual strength and vitality, her 
abundant means of grace, the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost, the perpetual presence of Christ in 
the Blessed Sacrament, her sevenfold sacra- 
mental gifts,it may be expected that the Church 
should ever be honored by multitudes of holy 
souls in whom this plentitude of spiritual fore- 
es should develop the highest and noblest type 
of Christian character. Nowhere are the words 
of Christ, “By their fruits you shall know 
them,” more applicable than here. 

The sanctity of the Church does not imply 
that all the individual members who have fel- 
lowship with her are, or ought to be, distin. 
guished for exalted moral excellence. No; the 
members of the Church,—Catholic, Holy, and 
Apostolic,—preserve full freedom of action, 
and may cooperate with, or reject, divine grace. 
There is no compulsion to follow the better way 
and to resist evil. We remain free moral 
agents to the ends of our lives. 


The presence of an army of “sinners’’ in the 
Catholic Church does not then mean that her 
never-ending work of regeneration is abortive. 
As there were sinners and hypocrites, and mor- 
al weaklings and whitened sepulchres at the 
time of Christ, so will it be to the end of the 
world. The Church can, and will, help to save 
those who intend to lay hold of the merits of 
Christ by renouncing sin and by a true conver- 
sion of heart. For Christ Himself has given 
this sublime charge to the Church Militant. 

It is grateful to record that the supremacy of 
the Church among the vital moral forces of our 
day is now conceded even by those who stand 
aloof from her discipline, practice and teach- 
ing. Her history through the centuries has been 
one of healing ministry towards the morally 
enfeebled and the delinquent, towards those 
who succumbed to one or other of the numerous 
assaults upon their higher life, their moral 
duty, their religious obligations. She ever re 
ceived with compassion the repentant sinner 
because her Divine Founder had done so. 

This highly important and highly successful 
work of the Church of Christ among those wh 
most need a helping hand in the hour of moral 
stress has been fully recognized. It is especial 
ly the power of the Sacrament of Penance it 
healing wounded souls and upbuilding th 
spiritual life, that has attracted the attention d 
observant men outside the Church. The Liter 
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ary Digest of August 16, 1913, quoting from a 
writer in the Western Christian Advocate, 
says: “In this age of highly developed men- 
tality man is found struggling, on the one hand, 
to hide his sin, and on the other, to confess it. 
In the conflict he is driven by pitiless forces, 
which play upon him at the expense of mind 
and nerves. Men of experience tell us that an 
appalling condition exists in the mental world; 
that if we could see the multitudes groaning un- 
der the sense of a shameful secret, it would 
startle us. This accounts for the increasing 
number of public confessions being made on 
the part of men who have gone wrong in politi- 
cal, commercial, religious, and industrial life. 
They are driven to confession.” 


There is, too, a saner notion of sanctity prev- 
alent to-day than in former times. We now 
have very sensible, very readable, very authen- 
tic, and yet very human sketches of the lives of 
some of the most illustrious saints. These biog- 
raphies have brought the saints near to us. 
The false idea that the saint is an erratic per- 
son, unable to adjust himself to life’s strenuous 
demands, a dreamer, a visionary, and always 
more or less anti-social, has been effectively 
done away with. 

The “legendary” halo with which less critical 
times surrounded some saints is not an essential 
feature of saintliness. We owe a large debt of 
gratitude to scholars like the Bollandists, who 
have brought the same critical acumen, the 
same wise restraint, the same cool judgment to 
the appraisal of saintly characters that the 
scientific historian uses in the examination of 
facts that present themselves for review. 

The many recent series of both popular and 
scholarly lives of saints and “servants of God” 
show that the subject still claims the interest of 
the people. And it is proper that it should be 
so; for the saints were generally men and 
women of lofty ideals and aspirations. They 
were endowed with a “vision” which their more 
prosaic contemporaries never experienced ; they 
were often, too, filled with a divine discontent; 
they wanted to do large things for God and hu- 
manity; they were eager to right social evils 
which loudly called for redress. 

Witness the flaming zeal of St. Francis of As- 
sisi, who put a check to the vulgar display of 
wealth and finery among the people of his na- 
tive commune, Perugia. Recall the self-sac- 
rifice of St. Francis Xavier who wore himself 
out in the heroic attempt to gain the nations of 
China and Japan for the Kingdom of Christ. 
St. Peter Claver, a saint of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who died in 1554, was inspired by the 
highest ideals of social service. He devoted 

lf to the spiritual and material welfare 
of the black slaves who were sold to traders at 
gena, on the northwest coast of South 


America. St. Elizabeth of Hungary found her 
chief pleasure in ministering to the poor and 
in secretly providing for their needs. 

Here, then, you have exemplary men and 
women who had no regard for self, but worked 
in unstinted measure for the good of their fel- 
lowmen. The Church officially recognizes them 
as saints. They all aimed at the higher life 
and led it consistently and perseveringly with 
the measure of God’s grace given to them. They 
are the princes and heroes of Christ’s army, 
the Church Militant on earth. The latter points 
to them as models and types of the higher life, 
and invites us to imitate them in our own par- 
ticular vocation or round of duty. 


Notre Dame de Delivrance 
(Continued from page 156) 


Paris and peer of France, solemnly blessed and 
placed the first stone of the new Chapel, May 
11th, 1829.” 


This Oratory erected in Our Lady’s honor is 
beautiful both within and without as should be 
the shrine of the Mother of the King. Many 
ex-votos adorn it, expressing in a simple, yet 
arresting, manner the love and gratitude of the 
faithful—tthe faithful cured of divers evils of 
soul and body through the powerful interces- 
sion of Our Lady of Good Deliverance. 

The Nuns of St. Thomas have another fa- 
mous, nay historic, convent. It is the one of 
St. Germain-en-Laye and was endowed by 
James II of England when an exile at the Court 
of Louis XIV and a resident in the Chateau 
de St. Germain, as a pensionnat to enable Irish 
girls—exiles like himself—to receive a good 
and sound Catholic education. : 

Many Irish girls since his day owe much to 
the kindness and care of the dear good nuns. 
The present Bursar-General of the Order is an 
Irish lady, hailing from the City of the Tribes— 
Irish through and through. 

The duties of the Nuns of St. Thomas are 
various and numerous, embracing beside the 
education of youth, every charitable and re- 
ligious work. They have civil and military 
hospitals, orphanages, homes for mental and 
other cases, for convalescents and the aged, 
dispensaries and clinics. 

The motto of this devoted Order of saintly 
and erudite women is “Ama et fac quod vis— 
Love and do what you will.” 


There is no motor’s deafening roar to disturb 
our peace of mind when we “hop off” on the 
wings of mental prayer for a few moments’ 
blissful ride with God alone. 
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“Another Angel came, and stood before the altar, having 
a golden censer; and there was given to him much 
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===] 1iE solemn High Mass is over. The priest and his ministers 

retire to the sacristy, the grace-laden worshippers depart for 

the quiet seclusion of their homes. The sanctuary seems de- 

serted. But no. Clouds of aromatic incense, weave them- 

selves into a delicate, misty canopy over the place of sacrifice 

with its abiding, tabernacled Victim, like the folded wings of unseen hosts 


of adoring angels. 


Now the splendor of the afternoon sun, playing on the giant rosette win- 
dow, spreads a carpet of rainbow hues upon the peaceful sanctuary floor. 
The great portals swing wide, admitting crowds of faith-led children, who 
have returned to receive the parting, priceless benediction of their Eucha- 


ristic King. He ascends His golden throne to receive the homage of their 


love-consumed, lowly hearts. Again thick clouds of perfumed smoke 
ascend and mingle with the invisible veil of incense from the morning sac- 
rifice. The aroma delights our senses and fills our soul with comfort. The 
blessed, resinous grains from the bleeding shrubs of an oriental paradise of 
verdure, consumed on the glowing coals of the gold-enchased thurible, area 
symbol of the holocaust of sweet savor, the never-ending, Eucharistic Sae- 
rifice that unceasingly ascends to the throne of an offended God, imploring 
pardon, mercy, and help for a sin-enthralled race of rebellious subjects. 
With the certainty of faith we know that God is appeased by this Offering 





















incense, that he should offer of the prayers of all saints upon the 
golden altar, which is before the throne of God.”—Apoc. 8:3. 


RIBLES 


cidum 0, S. B. 
ers —& of adequate atonement, and that the Father guides the hand of His Son 
for § extended to impart His blessing as an assurance of, and a seal on, His for- 
de- B  giveness. 
= The incense in the glowing censer tells us still more. It is a figure, a re- 
fice minder of a costlier aroma that arises from living thuribles, wherein love 
ost supplies the glowing coals,—the acts of adoration, thanksgiving, atone- 
ment, submission, arising from devout worshippers, from our own pulsing, 
vin- burning hearts. This is the incense that delights the Heart of God, that 
oor, § sounds sweeter in His ears than all earth’s enrapturing music and louder 
who than the hymn of all creation, massed in one gigantic choir and singing in 
ball unison its grand song of praise to the Omnipotent Creator. And not merely 
wi when we kneel in the House of God, but as we go about our daily duties, at 
home, on the streets, in the shops, wherever duty or pleasure may guide 
ols our steps, this soul incense of prayer can and should ascend to the throne of 
sa § God to plead for mercy and to ask for blessings. 
The May our hearts be living thuribles, that to us, too, may be applied what 
e of the biographer of the sainted parish priest of Ars says: “His heart was 
rea amost pure vessel of mortification and prayer; and, like the thurible which 
Sac his hand waved at the feet of his Lord, it was ever open towards heaven, 
ring and closed towards earth; exhaling continually that precious incense 
acts. which burns to purify the air, and consumes itself in neutralizing the in- 
ring visible yet fatal miasma around it.” 
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Finstedeln 


MARIE WIDMER 


Ix the Canton of Schwyz, in a verdant valley 
between the mountain streams of the Sihl 
and the Alp, lies the world-renowned pilgrim- 
age place of Einsiedeln, whose very name suf- 
fices to awaken the innermost feelings of a good 
Catholic. While the little town itself numbers 
but 8500 inhabitants, it is estimated that more 
than 160,000 pilgrims and tourists journey 
yearly to this hallowed spot. 

The history of Einsiedeln dates back to the 
ninth century, the period when Pope Leo III 
hailed Charlemagne as the Imperator of the 
Christians in the Occident. At that time a son 
was born to a noble couple von Sulgen, descend- 
ants of the house of Hohenzollern. The boy, 


whose name was Meinrad, showed marked re. 
ligious tendencies. Having entered the Abbey 
of Reichenau, he became a monk and a priest, 
However, the ways of the world held no interest 
for him; he yearned for even greater solitude, 
where his thoughts could dwell on spiritual mat- 
ters alone. After obtaining permission from 
his religious superiors, he left his field of actiy- 
ity and retired to a lonely part of the nearby 
Etzelberg, where a pious widow supplied him 
with the little he needed for his sustenance. 
But secluded as Meinrad lived, the reputation 
of his saintly life spread into the outer world 
and he very soon received visitors from all parts 
of the neighborhood. This unsought publicity 
induced him to withdraw into a still 
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greater solitude. The spot selected lay in 
the depth of the vast adjoining forest, 
However, the world could not forget him, 
Meinrad’s devotion to things divine be 
came a general topic and the Abbess Hilde. 
gard of the Fraumiinster Convent at 
Ziirich showed her admiration for the her- 
mit’s mode of living by erecting for hima 
cell and wooden chapel. She also donated 
the world-famous miraculous image of the 
Holy Virgin. 

At last the pious man was able to live 
away from the world as he desired. Only 
at long intervals he received the visit of 
some of his brethren from the monastery 
of Reichenau. Two tame ravens were the 
only companions he chose to have with 
him. Then, all of a sudden, in the year 
861, the report was spread that Meinrad 
had been murdered by two robbers who 
had been attracted by the silver lamps in 
his chapel. It is related that the two tame 
ravens pursued the assassins as far as 
Ziirich, flying about their heads and peck 
ing at them in such a manner that the 
authorities became suspicious, arrested the 
criminals, and, upon conviction, put them 
to death. 

Meinrad’s abode remained empty for 
some time, but the people who lived in that 
vicinity regarded the cell as a sanctified 
place. One day Benno, a Canon of the 
Cathedral of Strassburg, heard of this 
holy place. As he too had been in sear¢h 
of a secluded spot, he journeyed forth 
with some companions to the hermitage, 
intending henceforth to pattern their lives 
after that of the murdered hermit. There 
upon the Counts of Rapperswil, who wert 
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the actual owners of that land, generously 
turned it over to these devout men. It was in 
the year 905 that they actually began to live on 
the same spot where Meinrad spent his last 
years. 

Owing to the barrenness of the soil of that 
particular district, Benno persuaded the abbess 
of Sickingen to present him and his fellow set- 
tlers with the fertile island of Ufnau in the 
lake of Ziirich, the products of which sufficed 
amply for their simple needs. 

But it was only in the year 934, when Eber- 
hard, a provost from the Strassburg Cathedral 
and descendant of a leading noble family of 
Franks, went to Meinrad’s cell, that the her- 
mitage actually became a permanent abode of 
men who were desirous to spend their lives in 
pious solitude. Eberhard devoted his whole for- 
tune to the building of a church—in which 
Meinrad’s chapel was enclosed—and a house 
for the brethren whose mode of living was ar- 
ranged according to the rule of Saint Benedict. 

Divine blessings began to shower upon this 
religious foundation. In the year 946 it was 
formally recognized as a Convent by Emperor 
Otto I, who honored it also with many privi- 
leges. The buildings were completed by Sep- 
tember 948 and Eberhard therefore invited the 
Bishop of Constance to officiate at the Conse- 
cration of the Church. The Bishop arrived, 
but on September 14th, in the night preceeding 
the day of consecration, he heard angelic voices 
and in vision saw Our Lord Himself consecrat- 
ing the chapel. This mysterious occurrence 
filled him with such inexplicable awe that it 
was only with some hesitancy that he went to 
the church next day to perform the ceremonies. 
Searcely had he begun when a voice called to 
him saying: “Stay, brother, God Himself has 
consecrated this Church.” The Bishop conse- 
quently refrained from a further ceremony. 
From that time on, the 14th of September has 
always been set aside as a special festival known 
as the “Engelweihe” or angelic consecration. 


Gradually settlers began to arrive in the vi- 
cinity of the convent which became known as 
“Einsiedeln” (hermitage), and Eberhard and 
his immediate successors placed the entire dis- 
trict of the “dark forest” at the perpetual dis- 
posal of the inhabitants of the village. 

In the year 972 Einsiedeln was honored with 
the visit of its royal benefactor, Emperor Otto 
I, his wife, St. Adelheid, and his son, after- 
wards Emperor Otto II.—The foundation grew 
80 rapidly that by the year 987 the Church was 
the proud possessor of twelve altars. 

Simultaneously with its religious growth, 
Einsiedeln became also a commercial center for 
the manufacture and sale of Catholic devotional 

jects: prayer books, rosaries, crucifixes, 
candles, images of saints, etc. Here was laid 
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the foundation of the famous firm of Benziger 
& Co., whose “Einsiedler Almanach” is printed 
in all the important languages. 

In a large open space between private resi- 
dences and inns for the pilgrims on one side. 
and the lofty buildings of the monastery on the 
other side, rises a black marble fountain with 
fourteen jets, surmounted by an image of the 
Holy Virgin. Semicircular arcades lead to the 
abbey whose present buildings date from the 
years 1704-20. Statues of Emperor Otto I and 
Henry II, the two principal benefactors of the 
abbey, stand on the right and the left of the 
main entrance. 

The Convent Church itself, whose interior is 
of rare beauty, measures 117 meters in length 
and 65 meters in width. This church contains 
seventeen altars, three organs, and_ several 
chapels. A magnificent chandelier of huge di- 
mensions, a gift of Napoleon III, is particularly 
conspicuous through its dazzling beauty. 

In the nave of the church stands the world- 
famous black marble chapel of the Holy Virgin, 
the “Sanctum Sanctorum” of the whole founda- 
tion, with a grating through which, illuminated 
by four lamps, a small image of the Virgin and 
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Child is visible, richly attired and decked with 
crowns of gold and precious stones. While con- 
vent and church have been five times destroyed 
by fire, this image, though blackened by smoke, 
has never been touched by the devastating ele- 
ment. 

The abbey possesses a very precious church 
treasure, a large library with 50,000 volumes, 
and a collection of valuable manuscripts. It 
also prides itself in a number of excellent edu- 
cational establishments, which are taken ad- 
vantage of not only by future priests, but also 
by many other Catholic students who thirst for 
higher education. 

The occupants of the Benedictine Abbey of 
Einsiedeln have not only distinguished them- 
selves by their piety, but also by their apprecia- 
tion and understanding of things practical. 
The Benedictine motto is: “Work and pray.” 
Einsiedeln’s agricultural department, which in- 
cludes even a mill and a saw mill, is well worth 
a visit. 

Einsiedeln! Although it bristles with healthy 
activity, its very name spells peace and rest! 
It is a small world for itself which cares not 
for superficial gaiety and pleasure; its happi- 
ness lies in its intimate communication with 
things divine. Ties of brotherly love and 
Christian consideration link abbot and monks 
together. They are all one big family, forming 
a harmonious gathering of souls who have been 
purified by self-denial, sacrifice, and prayer. 
Elevated above everything that is worldly and 
small, the foundation of Saint Meinrad is indeed 
dedicated to God.* 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
(Continued from page 160) 


is at all secure, is the happiness of virtue, and 
that virtue can be secure only when resting up- 
on the foundation of religion ;—a belief enter- 
tained by his friend, Washington, and possibly 
often discussed between them. As a Catholic, 
he felt a pride taken by his coreligionists in the 
great Revolution, a part far greater than the 
majority of our people at all realize. At York- 
town, where ultimate victory was made certain, 
seven out of ten, it is safe to say, of the forces 
that defeated Cornwallis, were Catholics. In- 
deed, Charles Carroll was often heard to de- 
clare with a degree of pride, that all of the 
Catholic colonials were patriots, or that, at 
least, if any had opposed the Revolution, he had 
the first of them to know or hear of. 

Carroll’s highest public honor, probably, was 
his membership in the United States Senate. 


* NoTE:—Towards the end of 1853 Einsiedeln sent 
several monks to North America to plant a Benedictine 


colony in the new world. St. Meinrad Abbey is the 


result of that mission. 


In politics he was, like Washington, a Federal. 
ist. When the Jeffersonians won, he withdrey 
to private life, and for thirty years was the 
most beloved and revered citizen of Maryland, 
On the fiftieth anniversary of his signing the 
Declaration, August 2, 1826, he being in his 
eighty-ninth year, he issued this address to his 
countrymen : 

“Grateful to Almighty God for the blessings 
which, through Jesus Christ Our Lord, He has 
conferred upon our beloved country in her 
emancipation, and on myself in permitting me, 
under circumstances of mercy, to live to the 
age of 89 years, and to survive the fiftieth year 
of Independence, adopted by Congress on the 
fourth of July, 1776, which I originally sub. 
scribed on the 2nd day of August of the same 
year and of which I am now the last surviving 
signer, I do hereby recommend to the present 
and future generations the principles of that 
important document as the best earthly inherit. 
ance their ancestors could bequeath to them 
and pray that the civil and religious liberties 
they have secured to my country may be per. 
petuated to remotest posterity and extended to 
the whole family of men.’’* 

Six years later, November 14, 1832, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton died,—at the home of his 
daughter in Baltimore. His body is at rest in 
the chapel at Doughoregan Manor. Lewis Leon- 
ard, his latest biographer, thus describes the 
closing hours of this Catholic patriot: “It was 
towards sundown. The weather was very cold. 
In a large room, his bedroom, he sat in an easy 
chair before an open fireplace. On a table were 
blessed candles, an antique bowl of holy water 
and a crucifix. By his side, Rev. Jno. C. Chance, 
president of St. Mary’s College, in rich robes 
offered the last rites. On each side of his chair 
knelt a daughter and grandchildren. In the 
rear were three or four old negro servants 
kneeling in reverence. 

“The assembly made a picture never to be 
forgotten. The venerable patriot went through 
with the ceremony with evident pleasure, and 
refusing nourishment, said: “This supplies all 
the wants of nature. I desire no food.’ He was 
placed in bed. It was after midnight when he 
passed away.” 


* Epitor’s NoTE:—We italicize these words to give 
them greater prominence because of their great impor- 
tance in our day. 


Holy Viaticum 
V. D. 


A living Breath upon thy paling cheek, 

A throbbing Heart to cheer thy dying heart, 
Within thy soul thy Judge and Savior meek— 
O Christian soul, in peace and grace depart! 
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From the Field of Science 


—Certain American scientists, who oppose science 
to religion, might learn much from the members of the 
French Academy of Science. M. Robert de Flers put 
the following question to the elite of French scientists: 
4s science opposed to religion?’ The universal answer 
was that science is not opposed to religion. Though the 
replies differed much in philosophical opnions and re- 
ligious beliefs, the Academicians were unanimous that 
science and religion harmonize, and that a conflict be- 
tween the two is impossible. Most of them go even 
further and insist on the mutual relation of the two. 
‘Oratory and laboratory are distinct,’ wrote Prof. J. 
Grasset, but they are standing ‘back to back, mutually 
supporting and completing each other.’ A masterly 
exposition was given by Pierre Termier, geologist. 
Religion is a fact of which the scientific mind may 
rightly take account and which it is puerile to ignore... 
There is no opposition between science and religion. 
On the contrary, science, whici> is necessarily limited, 
revealing rather than explaining mystery, seems to in- 
yite man to break through its bounds, to create for him 
little by little the soul of a metaphysician and to dis- 
pose his mind to receive the proofs of the existence of 
God.’ Two causes are assigned for this return of 
science to religion. The first is the necessary connec- 
tion between religious belief and an effective morality. 
The second cause is the height and depth of mystery 
which science encounters at every turn. In the words 
of M. Behal, in the French Academy of Sciences, 
‘science has learned to be modest and to respect the 
opinions of others.’ 


—The blind are to read by sound. The photo-electric 
cell, which will respond to variations in light, is placed 
over the letters. The variations of light produce varia- 
tions in electric currents, which in turn operate a loud 
speaker. Guided by the sound, the blind person can 
‘yead’ the words. 

—Light waves may be used to preserve bread. The 
bacteria or ‘germs’ which destroy bread can be killed 
by exposing them to light of a certain wave length. 
A loaf so treated will keep eight days. 

—The ‘Aurora Borealis,’ or northern lights, is still 
amystery to scientists. A man-made aurora offers one 
theory in solution of the puzzle. An electric discharge 
ina mixture of oxygen and nitrogen under certain con- 
ditions creates the beautiful red and green northern 
lights. Of still more interest in the realm of theory is 
the claim that the transfer of nitrogen energy into 
oxygen causes the display. 

—The dirigible Los Angeles costs about 500,000 dol- 
lars a year to operate. 

—Many recent advances in wireless have been due to 
amateurs. Another triumph for the ‘ham’ has been 
the successful use of wave lengths as short as ten 
meters. Conversation between New Jersey and France 


Notes of Interest 


has been carried on this wave length. It opens up a 
band. of wave lengths which engineers have considered 
useless for long distance transmission. 

—The wind resistance of open houses has been found 
greater than that of closed houses. 

—The term ‘fair’ weather, in government reports, 
means that there is no more than .01 inch of rain, no 
matter how cloudy the sky may be. 

—The use of copper salts has proved so beneficial in 
curing rats of anaemia, that experiments are in process 
with men. 

—The world’s largest incandescent lamp requires 65 
horse power to operate it. The white-hot tungsten 
filament attains a degree of heat twice that of molten 
iron. The lamp is only an experiment, but such huge 
lights may ultimately be used for airplane landings and 
motion picture studios. 

—tThe record for a mile made by an automobile is 
207.6. 

—A two-day air-rail line promises to cut the time for 
passenger service between New York and Los Angeles 
in half. The plans call for rail transportation at night, 
and airplane transportation by day. 

—The unfounded claims of rank materialists are un- 
der fire even in quarters where Catholics do not expect 
it. Professor Hans Driesch, the eminent German biol- 
ogist and philosopher, condemns the attempts to ex- 
plain the happenings in the world as but so many ef- 
fects of ultimate particles of matter, be they atoms, 
ions, rays, or what not. Science itself, says Professor 
Driesch, is refuting these claims. Biology finds that 
division of a germ cell will result in two complete cells, 
whilst an automobile, split in two, is destroyed. Science 
finds the questions of the soul absolutely inexplicable by 
mere material laws. The present-day idea of memory 
and language among non-Christians cannot be explained 
by mere ‘association’ of material parts. Professor 
Driesch concludes that material science will have to 
erect a new philosophy in which the questions of spir- 
itual immortality and free will are of the deepest im- 
portance. 


*‘Applied’’ Science 


—One swallow may not make the summer, but it 
does break the New Year’s resolution. 

—At college all work and no play makes jack and 
much use of it. 

—Chemists say this is a ‘Cellulose’ age. To listen 
to the sales agent, it appears to be a sell-you-anything 
age. 

—Science claims the credit for lengthening the span 
of life, but what about the good dying young? 

—Troubles are usually multiplied by division. 

—Science predicts food from wood, but some food 
tastes like wood now. Will wood alcohol ever be- 


come a drink?—Even now you may have a fence post 
reduced to firewood or to fire water. 
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—The ideal of a contented man is he who enjoys 
the scenery on a detour. 
COLUMBAN THUIs, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


Ascelina and Humbelina Haltermann, 
twins, and Sister Columbina Griens, who were received 
into the Congregation of the Poor of St. Francis in 
1874 by the foundress of the sisterhood, Mother Fran- 
ces Schervier, at Aix-la-Chapelle, celebrated the golden 
jubilee of their profession on June 7. In 1876 the ven- 
erable foundress, whose cause for canonization is now 
pending at Rome, sent the twins to America to estab- 
lish a foundation on this side of the Atlantic. Sister 
Columbina followed six months later. The new founda- 
tion, which was made at Hartwell, near Cincinnati, has 
become the provincial house of a now flourishing con- 
gregation numbering some 700 sisters, who conduct hos- 
pitals in eight dioceses of the United States. 


Sisters 


—The burning of a chapel at Deer Lodge, Tenn., 
near Chattanooga, on June 10, seems to have been the 
work of bigoted anti-Catholics. A summer school was 
to have been opened there by the Sisters of Notre 
Dame. The former chapel at the same place suffered a 
similar fate two years ago. 


Benedictine 


—Father Oliver Kapsner, O. S. B., of St. John’s Ab- 
bey, Collegeville, Minn., who was ordained recently, is 
one of twelve members of the Kapsner family who be- 
long to the Order of St. Benedict. Five priests, three 
brothers of one family, and two uncles, were at the 
altar on the occasion of the First Mass. One sister, 
four aunts, and two cousins complete the religious 
family circle. 

—At St. Benedict Convent, St. Joseph, Minn., thirty- 
six young ladies were clothed in the habit of St. Bene- 
dict on June 17th. On the same day five sisters cele- 
brated their golden jubilees as Benedictines. One of 
these was Mother Cecilia Kapsner, O. S. B., aunt of the 
young priest mentioned in the foregoing note. Assist- 
ing at the Pontifical High Mass, which was celebrated 
by Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Busch, D. D., of St. Cloud, were 
the two priestly brothers and three nephews of the 
venerable jubilarian. Besides these were also present 
her three sisters and two nieces. Another cherished 
guest present was Mother Cecilia’s venerable father, 
Mr. Frank Kapsner, who is hale and hearty at the 
advanced age of nearly five score years—ninety-eight. 
—Sister Annella Zervas, O. S. B., a sketch of whose 
life we published last month, was also a member of 
the community at St. Joseph. 

—St. Vincent College, near Latrobe, Pa., will add to 
its curriculum this fall a course in aeronautics, which 
will be conducted conjointly by the regular faculty and 
the air pilots and instructors at the air port, which 
adjoins the college campus. The course will be fully 
accredited. 

—The silver jubilee of St. Peter’s Colony and St. 
Peter’s Abbey, at Muenster, Sask, Can., was a three- 
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day affair. Pontifical High Mass was celebrated on th 
morning of June 27 by Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsg 
O. S. B., Abbot of St. John, Minn. On the followin 
day the Abbot-Ordinary of Muenster, Rt. Rev. Sever; 
Gertken, O. S. 3B., was celebrant of the Pontifical Hig 
Mass. The final day, which was the feast of Sts. Pete! 
and Paul, Rt. Rev. Joseph Prud’homme, Bishop ¢ 
Saskatoon, celebrated the Pontifical High Mass, x 
which he ordained to the priesthood four young Bem 
dictines of St. Peter’s Abbey. 

—On June 17 the monks of Douai Abbey, Woolham 
ton, in the diocese of Portsmouth, England, eo, 
memorated the twenty-fifth anniversary of their exh 
from France by laying the cornerstone for their ne 
abbey church. The Bishop of Portsmouth was assist 
in the ceremony by the Rt. Rev. Edmund Kelly, Abby 
of Douai and President of the English Congregatia 
of Benedictines, together with his two immediate pre 
ecessors, Abbots David Hurley and Stanislaus Taylo, 
The new minster, which will be Gothic in style, wi 
have a total length of nearly 300 feet. For the presen 
however, only Lady Chapel, which will form the eag 
end of the sacred edifice, and the sanctuary will be com 
pleted. The church proper will be erected as circum 
stances permit. 

—The newly consecrated Bishop of Omaha, Rt. Re. 
Joseph F. Rummel, D. D., was a graduate of St. Ap 
selm’s College, Manchester, N. H., in June, 1896. Har 
ing completed his course in theology at Rome, he wa 
ordained in St. John Lateran by Cardinal Respighi a 
May 24, 1902. 


Steps to the Altar 
Dom HucH G. BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


20. The Chalice of Salvation 


Flowers turn their cups to heaven’s view 
To let the sunshine nestle there; 
Yet is its glitter still more rare 

Upon the primrose-bosomed dew. 


The pure of heart such grace possess 
Filling their souls like noonday light; 
And ail within, without is bright 

And deft to work all righteousness. 


Their hands can smoothe the pure gold out 
To hold the wine of sacrifice; 
Their tears of love with gems of price 
Will stud the tapering foot about. 


Let now the Sun of Justice shine: 
New Life comes to the purple grape! 
It flows still in its wonted shape 

Yet throbs as in the veins divine. 


Ring, ring again, thou sacring bell 

As high the Holy Cup is raised; 

And may Christ’s love be ever praised 
That soothes and strengthens us so well! 
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Our Sioux Indian Missionaries 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B. 
and freight to Fort Totten, N. D. ; 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0. S. B. Mail to Stephan, S. D. Express and freight 
via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, 
S. D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 


A Belated Investigation 


We read in one of our Catholic newspapers that the 
Government has recently sent a man to the various 
reservations to find out what the Indian’s living condi- 
tions were. He reported to the Secretary of the In- 
terior that the Indians were “living in poverty, that 
their vitality is low, and the death rate high. Too lit- 
tle attention has been paid to their social and economic 
advancement.” Thus concludes the report. 

Thus, these poor people, deprived of all means of 
earning a living, have been herded together on reserva- 
tions, in the most unprofitable lands of the great U. S., 
and there left to languish and get along as best they 
might. It is only a small portion of our United States 
citizens, those who read the various mission papers, 
who know a little about the appalling conditions which 
prevail among these poor souls in the West, Northwest, 
and Southwest. It would seem that with our great 
wealth, some economic relief would be given these peo- 
ple, who are thus left to fend for themselves. To be 
sure, every reservation has its Government schools, 
but these are filled to overflowing, and many, many 
children are still unprovided for. Besides that, no at- 
tempt has been made to provide any sort of living for 
these souls, or to better their pitiable condition. Ig- 
norance, unsanitary living conditions, and utter poverty 
have combined to weaken the once robust Indian consti- 
tution, so that, from being the healthiest of human be- 
ings, he is now prone to be a victim of the most dreaded 
of diseases—tuberculosis. 


Mail, express, 


The Missionary to the Rescue 


Whether or not this investigation will bear any fruits 
remains yet to be seen. Meanwhile, if the good mis- 
sionaries did not take a hand in the situation, working 
against fearful odds,,and with little or no money, things 
might be even more hopeless than they are. While he 
cannot provide the needed employment, (except odd 
jobs now and then, or 
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Our Sioux Indian Missions 


Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


ort 


existence, the hope of heaven shines like a star in the 
distance to encourage him on. 


Fire Proves Necessity 


The disastrous fire which destroyed Seven Dolors 
last year proves how badly needed was this school. 
Its two or three hundred pupils were suddenly left 
roofless; as many as possible were sent to Government 
schools, until these were crowded to the limit. But, 
sad to say, many, many others were obliged to go to 
their poor, cheerless huts, in the depth of winter, and 
are to this day without a place in which to learn the 
rudiments of to-day’s necessary studies. 

That the moral uplift of our mission schools is a 
force for untold good cannot be gainsaid. When the 
first missionaries, in their compassion, took up their 
abode among their red children, they found every sort 
of ignorance, immorality, lying, drunkenness, brawl- 
ing—because, poor things, there was no one to teach 
them the law of God, and the enemy of mankind had 
things all his own way. Now, thank God, they are 
learning to be decent, law-abiding, industrious, and 
prayerful, and, although many temptations still lure 
them, the Church and the missionary are there to re- 
mind them that God sees all, and exacts their loyalty 
and their love. : 





The New School 


As ever, Catholics pay their taxes, and still support 
institutions of their own, besides the public ones, thus 
doing double duty—to God and to their country. Catho- 
lies are saving the commonwealth over $2,000,000 year- 
ly by not sending their children to the public schools, 
as it costs $102.50 to send one child to the public school 
for a year. They pay tuition at their own Catholic 
schools, and besides that, even reach out their generous 
hands and help raise up schools in the deserts and 
prairies, where the poor, helpless Indian languishes 
alone and unaided, dragging out a miserable existence, 
unknown to most people of the cities. 

Such a school is this new one of Father Ambrose’s, 
which is rising out of the ashes of the old, ruined one, 
and which is depending for its growth upon the good 
people out in the States who have their own parish 
activities to keep up, yet feel a loving compassion for 
the poor children of the prairie, and take pleasure 
in raising him up out of the dust by their long-distance 
efforts. 








raise the poor people 
out of their poverty, he 
labors with untiring 
efforts to save their 
souls, to lift them from 
their moral ignorance, 
and teaches them of a 
heavenly home where, 
if they are loyal to 
their God, they will 
some day be happy. 
The Indian under- 
stands spiritual things 
and readily leans 
toward them, since, 
having so little to bind 
im to his comfortless 





Fourth of July at Fort Totten 
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needed. A very kind lady from Lexing. 








ton, Ky., who does not wish her name ty 
be known, has sent money to CLag 
HAMPTON for the purchase of machines 
Three very good used drop-head Singer 
have been selected and shipped to Seve, 
Dolors. After freight and all had beg 
paid for, there stiil was some money ] 
so a bolt of 50 yards of towelling was 
bought, together with a dozen and a half 
spools of machine thread, and this ty 
was shipped to Seven Dolors. 

What joy this will give the good Sis 
ters who are to use these machines and 
materials! For it gives them joy an 
pleasure to work for these little ones, tp 
whom their lives are dedicated, but very 
often they are forced to get along with. 
out the necessaries wherewith to carry o 
their work. Another good lady is ship 
ping a knitting machine to Father Am 
brose, with a lot of yarn, and then the 
good nuns will be able to knit stocking 
and socks for the children, themselvas, 
and the missionary, which will be a great 








Indians hauling gravel for new school 


A Heavy Burden 


In these days of high-priced labor and building 
material, building a large enough fireproof school to 
accommodate two hundred children or more is no joke, 
and good Father Ambrose is pushing the work along as 
fast as he can go with the funds he has in hand. For 
when the money stops, materials and labor cease as 
well, and then the work is at a standstill. 

Father states that those who some months ago signed 
pledge tickets, are faithfully keeping them up, but that 
no new ones are coming in. If these poor children, who 
have been obliged to remain at their poor cabins ail 
winter, are to have a warm boarding school this coming 
school season, more pledge signers will be needed. THE 
GRAIL has many readers, and only about one-sixteenth 
of them have sent in for pledge cards. It is not neces- 
sary to send in a large amount, if one hasn’t the where- 
withal; a quarter or fifty cents a month for a specified 
length of time will help too. Father is grateful for 
every penny, and he and his little lambs spend many 
an hour before the tabernacle, praying 


help indeed. For these machines work 

very fast, just by turning a handle 

making a whole round of stitches 
with each turn. 

Those who are not able to buy a machine, may heb 
by sending in some Singer sewing machine needles, 
No. 40 and 50 white and black thread and No. 12 o 
24 for buttonholes or coarser work. Muslin, bleached 
and unbleached, is always welcome, and gingham for 
dresses and boys’ waists. Bath towels and wash cloths 
and tooth brushes and soap—a legion of small things 
may be sent; a few things at a time cost but little 
but when many unite to send them, they fill a great 


need. 
Thanks to St. Jude Thaddeus 


Mrs. M. C. A. of Detroit sends on a Mass stipend 
to Father Ambrose, for the poor souls in honor of &$. 
Jude Thaddeus, in gratitude for many favors received. 

Another lady, who does not wish her name men 
tioned, desires to render heartfelt thanks to good St 
Jude and the Little Flower for a much-feared operation 

(Continued on page 180) 





at Mass for those who have made this 
sorely-needed school possible. Send for 
pledge ticketts to CLARE HAMPTON, 5436 
Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. Let us keep 
on, and make this prairie school our 
own; let us make these poor, neglected 
kiddies happy in the healthy school sur- 
roundings and sanitary conditions which 
they never find in their poor homes. 
Let us help to make them good American 
citizens, well-educated, and able, when 
grown-up, to take their places in the 
ranks of civilization; but best of all, 
let us help them to be children of God 
and save their souls for heaven. 


Sewing Machines Again 


Father Ambrose has made an appeal 
for several sewing machines, to be used 
in the sewing room of the new school. 
Everybody knows what it will mean to 
keep two hundred children neatly clothed, 
especially from the charity bundles, 
which will have to be made over and fit- 
ted, so a battery of machines will be 





Little Flower School in course of construction at St. Michael’s Mit 
sion, Fort Totten, N. D. 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—The month of 
August bids us rejoice with our heavenly Queen, for 
on the 15th we celebrate the feast of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Those whose privilege it is to live near a Catholic 
church are reminded three times a day at the sound 
of the Angelus of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Once upon a time—and it is still customary in Catho- 
lie communities—at the first sound of the Angelus bell, 
all conversation would cease, all work would be inter- 
rupted, all amusement would be suspended, and all 
would pray the Angelus aloud. 

This beautiful devotion appeared gradually in differ- 
ent Catholic countries. It was in Strassburg in 1549 
that this devotion was first called the Angelus. Shortly 
after this the custom of ringing the bells at midday was 

by the Carthusians of France. It was about 
this time that The Turks began to threaten the peace 
of Europe and this prayer, called The Angelus, was 
addressed to Heaven to obtain the protection of Mary 
against those cruel enemies. In some places this prayer 
was called “The Turk’s Alarm.” The custom of praying 
the Angelus morning, noon, and night has prevailed 
all over the world for more than 200 years. 


A Rule in Rhyme 


When ei and ie both spell e, 

How can we tell which it shall be? 
Here is a rule you may believe 
That never, never will deceive, 
And all such troubles will relieve,— 
A simpler rule you can’t conceive. 
After c an e apply; 

After other letters, 7. 

Thus a general in a siege 

Writes a letter to his liege; 

Or an army holds its field, 

And will never deign to yield 
While a soldier holds a shield, 
Or has strength his arm to wield. 
Two exceptions we must note, 
Which all scholars learn by rote: 
“Leisure” is the first of these; 

For the second we have “seize.” 


—Tudor Jenks. 
Even Song 


Thro’ the window, o’er the altar tall, 
The sunset glows in variant tinges 
An tips with fire the golden fringes 

That sway from the velvet’s purple fall. 


As the beams are blent in a ruby flood 
The dusk comes strong in shadows deep; 
Flowing to the rail where the colors creep, 
It changes soft, ’till no hue of blood 


Stains the light of the violet bars, 
Or flushes the pain of the pallid face 


Of Christ set high in His sacred place 
Over the tapered altar-stars. 


The sound of music is throbbing low, 
As the white-gowned player’s fingers thrill 
And call forth tones from the organ still, 
That break the calm in a cadenced flow. 


Anne Bozeman Lyon, in Boston Transcript. 


For Sale 


One Ford car with a piston ring, 
Two rear wheels, one front spring. 
Has no fenders, seat nor plank, 

Burns much gas, hard to crank; 
Carburetor’s busted half way through, 
Engine’s missing—hits on two. 

Three years old—four in spring; 
Shock absorbers ’n’ everything. 
Radiator’s busted, sure does leak; 
Differential’s dry—can hear it squeak, 
Ten spokes missing, front all bent, 
Tires blowed out, ’taint worth a cent; 
Got lots of speed, runs like the deuce, 
Burns either gas or tobacco juice; 
Tires all off, been run on the rim— 
But it’s a good old Ford for the shape it’s in. 


When Mother Cooks 


Whenever I am out at play, 

And smell that goody smell 
That mother makes on cookin’ day, 
I don’t put ball or gun away, 

I just drop things and yell! 


I rush right to the kitchen door 
To pinch and taste and look; 

I do not care about the score, 

Or tops or marbles any more, 
When mother’s goin’ to cook! 


Perhaps it’s bread to send to town, 
Or maybe pies to bake; 

Or doughnuts bobbin’ up and down 

In meltin’ lard till they are brown, 
Or even raisin cake. 


When mother says, “My little man, 
You’ll find in yonder nook 
A piece of dough and patty-pan, 
Just make yourself one—if you can!” 
You ought to see ME cook! 
—Harvey Peake. 


Do you covet learning’s prize? 
Climb her heights and take it. 
In ourselves our future lies— 
Life is what we make it.—Exchange. 








THE GRAIL 
As Children See it 


The following questions with 
their answers, submitted to us by 
a teacher with a class of little ones, 
are from a recent examination. 

What is a Creole? Ans. Its 
neither a negro, a white man or a 
lady. 

Name the different kinds of 
teeth. Ams. Front teeth, jaw 
teeth, and baby teeth. 

What is the first thing to do 
when accidents happen? Ans. Call 
the Doctor and go to the Hospital. 

How many genders are there? 
Ans. Just three...common, nuder, 
and miserable. 

Describe the death and burial 
of DeSoto. Ans. He had malarial 
fever and they put him in the 
ocean. 

Give rules for the use of the 
period. Ans. A period should come 
after every sentence and go over 
every i. 

What is mold? Ans. Something 
that you put away a long time and 
it gets on whatever it is. 

Give four rules for good health. 
Ans. 1. Leaving our minds open 
at night; 2. Eating like a gen- 
tleman; 3. Playing in the air; 
4. Going with nice people. 











GENEVIEVE LILLIAN HERING ONE YEAR 01) 
GENEVIEVE LILLIAN GREETS YOU 





Victory 


“It was a fine trick they tried,” said Carl to his 
aunt. “Sister told us all about it.” 

“What trick are you talking about?” asked aunt 
Mary. 

“Why that trick the Jews tried,—you know,—bribing 
the soldiers to say that Our Lord did not come out of 
the grave by His own power, but that He was taken 
out by His friends.” 

“Sister had other stories, too. She told us about a 
little boy called Samuel, who loved Our Lord, and who 
heard about His rising the third day after His death. 
This little boy kept looking for Our Lord and found 
Him on the Mount of Olives the very day He went up 
to heaven. 

“Then Sister told us another story about Miriam. 
She was a little girl who was with the children the 
first time that Our Lord spoke to little children. On 
the day that Our Lord went up into heaven, Miriam 
begged Him not to punish little children for what big 
people had done, and He promised her that everyone 
who believed in Him and wanted to be saved and would 
be baptized could go to heaven.” 


The Stations of the Cross 


The Answers of Jesus 
S. M. E., O. S. B. 


3. 


My child, this cruel sentence 

With peace and joy I take, 

Bear thou the world’s harsh judgments, 
Its slanders, for My sake. 


2. 
Canst thou now fret or murmur 
When thorns beset thy road, 
My Cross thou canst not equal 
Whatever be thy load. 


3. 
My child, thou must remember 
There are worse falls than Mine, 
I heal by these My bruises 
More grievous falls of thine. 

4. 
Forget not, child, thy Mother, 
The pains she bore for thee, 
Now strive to bring her comfort 
By loving, serving Me. 

5. 
My Cross thou still canst lighten, 
It meets thee day by day. 
Canst thou not bid it welcome 
With Me, Who am Thy Way? 

6. 
O soul, made in Mine Image, 
Oh give thyself to me! 
The likeness of My Passion 
I would imprint on thee. 

' 


How little, child, thou thinkest 
Of faults thou deemest small. 
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For these I suffered torments, 
For these, My second Fall. 


8. 


Weep not for Me, kind women, 
But for your sons unborn, 
Yet, tears for Me!....how precious, 
Yea, blest are they that mourn. 
9. 
I must atone for sinners, 
Whom evil habits chain, 
For them I show My Father 
Three Falls, with all their pain. 
10. 
For love of fine apparel, 
For vain and worldly show, 
For souls by these imperilled 
I suffer all this woe. 
11. 
See how they rack and rend Me, 
And hear the hammer’s blow, 
When duty’s task is irksome, 
When thou in tears must sow. 
12. 
Look, look on Him whom thou hast pierced, 
Thy Saviour, Spouse, and Lord, 
For every look of love to Me 
I keep untold reward. 
13. 
Yes, kiss My Wounds with Mary, 
When I am in thy heart, 
From thee shall ne’er be taken 
This chosen, blessed part. 
14.. 
My Death, My Wounds, My Passion, 
My child, are all thine own. 
Oh watch with Me, Oh love Me, 
Oh leave Me not alone. 


LETTER BOX 


(All letters for the CHILDREN’S CORNER should be ad- 
dressed to AGNES BROWN HERING, Royal, Nebraska.) 


SOME RULES FOR BUTTON WINNERS 




































Write with pen and ink (or on typewriter), not with 
pencil, and use only one side of the paper. 

Your writing should be legible so that the typesetter 
can read your letter with ease. 

Moreover, your letter should be neat; use correct 
English; take care not to misspell any words. 

Leave a margin of at least one inch at the left edge 
of the paper and one of half an inch at the right edge. 

ace your name on the right and your age on the 

left at the top. 












If you have won a Fidelity Button and have not 
received it, write for it. It may have been lost in the 
mail. Sometimes a button is returned uncalled for. 











There is a noticeable lack of letters since school has 
closed. Doubtless many are away for a good time, and 
more, perhaps, are working at home or in the fields. 


Dorothy Gantner, 539 Rheinhard Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio, is seeking admission to The Corner. She is 12 
years old and in the 6th grade of St. Leo’s school, 
taught by the Franciscan Sisters. She wishes corre- 
spondents. 

Mary Rose Emmert, Haubstadt, Indiana, fifteen years 
old, sophomore, wishes to be admitted to the “Corner” 
and wishes correspondents. 


Marie Mezydlo, 18, Chicago, Ill., 2815 East 88 St., 
has eleven correspondents through The Corner. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

Will you do a favor for a used-to-be Cornerite? I 
hope you will, for it is rather urgent. My wish is that 
you print this letter in your column. 

But to explain my motive: A very good Catholic 
friend of mine, living in Australia has asked me to 
secure a list of boys’ and girls’ names who would care 
to correspond with other Australian boys and girls. 
The age makes no difference as long as the boy or girl 
is not too young or too old to read and write. 

If any would be interested in writing to our friends 
across the sea I would greatly appreciate it if they 
would send their names and addresses to me. I shall 
send these to Australia and I am confident that any one 
whose name I’ve sent in will soon receive letters from 
Australian correspondents. 

Thanking you, Aunt Agnes, for your great considera- 
tion and kindness, I remain, Respectfully yours, Marie 
Reinhardt, 716 Lami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, . 

The “Grail,” is not a visitor, in our home. But my 
Aunt receives it and I read it through. 

I am twelve years of age and in my seventh school 
year. I have already received my First Holy Com- 
munion and was Confirmed last May. 

I would like to correspond with boys and girls of my 
age. Best of all I would like to win a Fidelity But- 
ton.—Kathryn Gallagher, 3344 S. Irving Ave., Chicago. 


My Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have received two Fidelity Buttons, for which I want 
to thank very much. The reason for my getting a 
second one is probably because you thought I didn’t 
receive the first one, but I certainly did. I do realize 
it is my fault, ’cause I should have written and failed 
to do so. 

We still receive, “The Grail,” which I find is getting 
better and better each month. The most interesting in 
the magazine is the “Letter Box,” as will, I’m sure, all 
Cornerites agree. 

Three months ago I wrote to Edwin Welver, But to 
my disappointment got the letter back, saying there 
was no such number as 557 Stockton St. Won’t you 
please look it up and make sure? Since he is my age, 
I would Ike to correspond with him. Another one is a 
fellow whose first name is Arthur. He is the one who 
suggested starting an art corner. I also wish you 
would send me his address, as I can’t locate the October 
number, in which, I’m almost sure, his letter appeared. 
Thank you. (Arthur E. Blume, 478 W. 146 St., New 
York City.) 

I will close, wishing a lot of success to the “Corner.” 
Hoping to hear from some of my unknown friends, I 
remain Harriett Suchomski, 1758 W. 18St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, P 
While we are not subscribers to the Grail one of 
our friends sends it to us quite often and we enjoy 
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it very much. We all find ever so much interest in the 
letters of the Cornerites. 

I am fifteen years of age and would like to be among 
your nieces. I attended Cathedral High School but I 
was compelled to leave on account of ill health. I am 
now in the hospital and as I have a lot of time to my- 
self I would be very glad to receive letters from any 
Cornerite. I promise to answer each and everyone. 
Best wishes to the Grail and the Cornerites. 

Your new niece, Catherine Anna Reilly, Seton Hos- 
pital, Riverdale, New York. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

At present we are not taking the “Grail,” but I have 
read some of the last year’s numbers. ’ 

It must be interesting to the “Cornerites” to write 
to each other, and I would like to share the fun. 

I attend the Lexington Latin School, about seven 
miles from here. It is a special school organized by 
the bishop of the Diocese of Covington. It is a five- 
year course taking in the seventh and eighth grades and 
high school. I am in the second year of the course. I 
would like very much to receive a “Fidelity Button 
and receive letters after letters from your nieces and 
nephews, especially from those about fourteen years old. 

And remember, boys and girls, do not rush my mail 
man too much or he might not be able to deliver any. 
Francis Goodman, Lexington, Ky., R. R. No. 6. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

Mother has been taking the “Grail” for several years, 
and I have never missed reading one issue. I think 
the Children’s Corner the most interesting of all. 

I should love to be a member of the corner and would 
be more than proud to wear a “Fidelity Button,” if I 
deserve it. . 

...+1 just recently completed the Commercial Course 
at Ursuline Academy, Louisville, Kentucky..... 

I should love to hear from Cornerites of any age. I 
promise to gladly answer all letters that I receive.— 
Your hopeful niece, Mary Catherine Smith, 711 E. 8th 
St., New Albany, Indiana. 


Exchange Smiles 


“Now, children,” said the teacher, “we will sing 
‘Little Drops of Water,’ and mind you, put some spirit 
in it!”—‘Them days is gone forever,” suggested the 
writer through whom this rarebit came into our pos- 
session. 


Daddy was confined to the house with “flu” and 
mother was busy sterilizing the dishes that had come 
from the sick room. 

“Why do you do that?” asked four-year-old Donald. 

“Because, dear, poor daddy has germs and the germs 
get on the dishes. I boil the dishes and that kills the 
germs.” 

Donald turned this over in his mind for several 
minutes, then inquired, “Mother, why don’t you boil 
daddy ?”—Ex. 


A Frenchman called to see a friend and announced: 
“T call to see Mr. Brown.” 


Maid: “You can’t see him, sir; he’s not up yet.” 

Frenchman: “Vat you tell? I com’ yesterday, and 
you say, can’t see heem because he is not down; now 
you say, can’t see heem because he is not up. Vot 
you mean? Ven will he be in ze middle?”—Ex. 


A boy in a New York Mission Sunday School was 
asked by the Sister in charge: “If you weren’t good 
enough to go to Heaven and too good to go to hell, 
where would you go?” 


The little boy answered: “To Chicago!”—Ex. 


Teacher: 
Willie. 
er?” 


Willie: “No, sir. It rained so hard I couldn’t com 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 


(Continued from page 176) 


“You were absent from school yesterdg 
Was it because of the inclemency of the weat}, 


which was averted by their loving prayers. Their hg 
(she states) is wonderful and almost startling in jj 
efficacy, when one prays with great earnestness. 


Immaculate Conception Mission 
twenty hog! 


This mission has been having bad luck; 
died from some illness, and Father Justin feels 4 
loss keenly, since he has been counting on their gy 
to help pay off the many bills. The school closed ¢ 
June 7, which was Corpus Christi. On that day, th 
Indians came from far and near and camped aba 
the school for its closing. They also cleaned up ay 
decorated the cemetery. The children gave a play, ay 
Sister Pauline’s band starred between the acts. Tp 
instruments include tin horns, a couple of drums, ey 
bals improvised from the tops of an old stove, a coup 
of triangles, some clappers, and several 75¢ violix 
from which, Father says, the boys and girls dra 
wonderful music. They have an inborn ear for rhyth 
and music, and keep in such good time, that it is realy 
a pity they haven’t some real instruments on which 
perform. They used to have quite a good band som 
years ago, but all the instruments were destroyed in 
fire. Think of that old violin or saxophone or com 
lying about your house. Won’t you send it to Fath 
Justin for his boys? 

Not only Indians but white people came a long di 
tance for the Corpus Christi procession. The nigh 
before, young and old went to confession, and ne 
morning at the early Mass every one received Hoj 
Communion. After the ten o’clock Mass the processia 
was held. 

This year, the school was made to accommodate lif 
children, although built only for 80. A new additia 
will have to made this year in order to accommodat 
the excess number comfortably, and Father Justin mus 
try to get the needed $5000 somehow. They have w 
been able to buy the new oven yet. 


St, Paul’s Mission 


We will give a few of the needs of this mission. Si 
ter Ambrose has been asking for fancy work pie 
and floss to embroider with. She also needs Sing# 
sewing machine needles and other needles for hand ser 
ing. Almost everyone has more packages of these @ 
home than she needs. Send her some of them. Then s 
would like No. 40 to 60 thread and some black darnigg 
cotton. They are short on scissors too, and any hook 
and eyes, snaps and odd buttons you don’t need will ¥ 
very welcome. Sister Louis Bertrand was needing! 
clothes basket, so the kind lady who bought the sewit 
machines for Father Ambrose, sent her the money ff 
one. She would like the ladies who have electric ira 
to send on their old-fashioned flatirons, which they » 
longer need, but which will come in very handy for he 
girl ironers. There are many pieces to be ironed ft 
so many, and not enough irons to go around. Tt 
nurse could use some old sheets and pillow cases tol 
torn into strips for bandages, and zinc salve, linimet 
vaseline, Vaporub, milk of magnesia, peroxide, 
hazel or any other household remedy you may 
of, will enable her to give relief to the poor sick 
dians whom she visits daily in her kindly work 
mercy. 
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Hoover or Smith--- Which? 


(Continued from page 149) 


will confine his arguments to issues of importance, re- 
lying chiefly upon the radio to reach the hearts of his 
countrymen. Smith will do his very best to show that 
something good has come out of Tammany. 

“Hoover has also too good a reputation for tact and 
decency to risk even the smallest chance in political 
activity. During the war, when it was a disgrace be- 
fore the world to wish for peace, Hoover earned the 
special praise of the Pope for his humanitarian work 
for the war victims of the enemy. To be a Quaker was 
then as wicked as to be connected with Tammany... .” 

In congratulating Governor Smith on his nomination, 
The Evangelist, of Albany, N. Y., says in part: “Those 
who know him love him as a real man, a good friend, 
a devoted public servant, and they rejoice in this new 
signal honor conferred upon him. His integrity of life, 
his whole-hearted devotion to duty, his untiring service 
to the people of the State have been an inspiration and 
an encouragement to both young and old. The world 
has been the better for having known and possessed 
him.” 


Challenged by a Catholic Girl 


One can never tell when a well-informed Catholic will 
have the opportunity of doing good. Take the unusual 
ease of Prof. Lord, of Harvard University, who was 
given publicity some months ago. Once while deliver- 
ing a lecture before a class at Radcliffe College, a 
statement regarding Catholic belief, which he made, 
was challenged by a Catholic girl who set him right on 
the point in question. Prof. Lord was rather surprised 
to learn from the Catholic girl that he had béen mis- 
taken in his opinions, and this led him to study the 
Catholic religion further. He asked the young lady to 
whom he might apply for some “first-hand” informa- 
tion, and she introduced him to a Boston priest. In 
less than a year’s time Prof. Lord had become a con- 
vert to the true Faith, and now, at the age of forty-two 
he is in St. John’s Seminary, Boston, studying for the 
priesthood. And all because a Catholic girl was well 
informed on her religion and, fortified by this knowl- 
edge, did not hesitate to challenge a most learned his- 
torian when he had made what must have been an un- 
intentional misrepresentation of facts. 


Our Frontispiece 


Obedience is the special virtue of the Holy Family 
at Nazareth. When God the Father by an angelic 
messenger solicited the consent of the Virgin Mary to 
become the Mother of His Son, she replied in her lowly 


dbedience: “Be it done to me according to thy word.” 
When the life of her Babe was sought by Herod, an 
angel appeared to Joseph in the depth of the night with 
the arduous command: “Arise, and take the child and 
his mother, and fly into Egypt: and be there until I 
shall tell thee.” Without the least hesitation Joseph 
obeys to the letter. “Who arose, and took the child and 
his mother by night, and retired into Egypt: and he 


was there until the death of Herod.” The thirty years 
of the Child’s hidden life, after the return from Egypt 
to Nazareth, are condensed by the Evangelist into one 
brief, significant sentence: “He was subject to them.” 
In His public life the Savior repeatedly told his eager 
hearers that He must be about His Father’s will, which 
formed, as it were, His daily food. Jesus obedient to 
Mary, and both obedient to Joseph, the representative 
of the Heavenly Father, this is the true relation of 
children to parents, the only lasting foundation for the 
stability of the individual family, and the aggregate 
of families—the state. “Be true to the Fourth Com- 
mandment,” the Infant Jesus would tell us in this love- 
ly picture by Sinkel.—P. K. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Although vacation is not a time for chronicling 
numerous or great events at the Abbey, the month of 
July this year afforded a spectacle seen scarcely once in 
a lifetime in Southern Indiana—the harvesting of the 
wheat in July. In the summer of 1857, say those whose 
memory reaches back so far, similar conditions pre- 
vailed and the wheat was “cradled” in July. Ordinarily 
in this section the wheat is cut about the middle of 
June. Because of the cool weather and the almost daily 
downpours of rain the wheat was late in maturing.— 
In early spring this year the farmers were bewailing 
their sad lot, mourning the loss of all their wheat. 
While it is true that some got very little, others fared 
much better, and still others rejoice in a bumper crop. 

—Simultaneously with the advent of July came the 
belated summer season with redoubled ardor. 


—On the first Sunday of July the Blessed Sacrament 
was exposed in the Abbey Church from before High 
Mass until after Vespers to beg for fair weather so 
that the farmers could get into their fields. Barring a 
heavy shower on the Fourth of July, there was no rain 
all the ensuing week. It is a proverb that urgent need 
teaches the necessity of prayer. When one is in dire 
need his mind instinctively turns to prayer. 

—With the exception of a large number of visitors, 
who came to see the sights, the Fourth of July passed 
off very quietly. 

—On July 10th six young men returned from a short 
vacation to enter the novitiate. Three of them are from 
Indiana, the remainder are from other states. They 
are Edward Brunsman, of Connersville; John Schuck 
and Francis Shine, of Indianapolis; Francis Benkert, 
of Louisville, Ky.; Raymond Battaglia, of Belleville, 
Ill.; Carl Frommherz, of Cecil, Ohio. August 5th is 
the date set for the reception of the monastic habit. 

—Two candidates for the lay brotherhood, John 
Buehlmann, who comes from Switzerland, and Francis 
Joseph Kies, of Aurora, Illinois, were invested with 
Benedictine habit on July 15. 


Book Notices 


A Handbook of Fundamental Theology. By the Rev. 
John Brunsmann, S. V. D. Freely adapted and edited 
by Arthur Preuss. Vol. I. A General Introduction to 
Fundamental Theology; Natural Religion. (B. Her- 
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der Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price: net, $2.50.) As 
the able translator remarks in his preface, this Fun- 
damental Theology serves as a complement to his larger 
work, “Pohle-Preuss,” which has been so favorably re- 
ceived by theologians. The present volume treats Fun- 
damental Theology, Essence of Religion, its Necessity, 
Religion in the Life of Nations, Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religion. In the latter treatise the reader is 
introduced not only to the religion of the ancients but 
also to the primitive races of the different continents 
and islands. A. B. 


Socialism, Communism, and Bolshevism in the Light 
of the Gospel, a lecture delivered in Chicago on Dec. 
18, 1927, by the Rt. Rev. Christian Schreiber, D. D., 
Ph. D., J. C. L., Bishop of Meissen, Germany. The 
lecture, which has already appeared in German in 
several American Catholic weeklies, has met with great 
favor. The English translation is from the gifted pen 
of Arthur Preuss, who published it in The Fortnightly 
Review. This is one of the best accounts of the differ- 
ent forms of socialism. The pamphlet deserves to be 
broadcast to enlighten the people as to the fallacy of 
these systems. Price, 5¢. Rev. Oscar Strehle, 7021 S. 
May St., Chicago, Ill. A. B. 


A Crown of Jewels for the Little Secretary of Jesus. 
By Rev. John P. Clarke. (John P. Daleiden & Co., 
Chicago, Ill., Publisher.) “The legion of little souls is 
increasing,” says the Rev. Author. This is as it should 

We should all become saints. But whether the 
sweet and sentimental manner, in which these little 
saints are advertised, is productive of solid imitation of 
their sanctity, may be questioned. God is wonderful 
in His saints and in a short time one may reach the 
pinnacle of sanctity which others attain only after long 
struggle. May the spirit of these little saints pervade 
us all! A. B. 


The Church Year—Its Seasons, Feasts, Devotions 
and other observances. By the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Regis Canevin. (Published by The Sign Press, Union 
City, N. J. Price, $1.50.)—The liturgical year is for 
many a blank book. The movement, begun but lately 
to induce the people to follow more closely the spirit 
of the liturgy, is to be encouraged. Among the books 
published to make the liturgy popular “the Church 
Year” is especially to be recommended. In brief and 
simple treatises it instructs and explains the church 
year. However, not only the common people will de- 
rive benefit from it, but also the busy clergy who have 
not the time and leisure to peruse ponderous tomes. 

A. 








The Priest and St. Paul, An Interpretation of St. 
Paul’s Writings Bearing on the Priesthood. By Rev. 
Otto Cohausz, S. J. Translated by Rev. Laurence P. 
Emery, M. A. (Price: net, $2.25. Benziger Brothers.) 
—tThis is a most welcome book for the priest, for whom 
it is written. Many books for priests follow the life of 
Christ and rightly. He, the eternal High Priest, is 
their model. Yet, rich profit may be drawn from a 
purely human type of priest, and St. Paul deserves the 
first consideration. He who will read and ponder upon 
these addresses will renew in himself the spirit of first 


fervor. May this volume find a place on the table of 
every clergyman. A. B. 
Adoration—a Series of Readings, Prayers, and 


Hymns Systematically Arranged for a Year’s Holy 
Hour for Public and Private Devotion. By Rev. A. 
Reuter. (Price, $3.00. Benziger Brothers.) A very 
handy book in flexible binding. It is very instructive 
and serves its purpose by acquainting the faithful with 
the liturgy and the history of the Church. The read- 
ings are well prepared, yet it is doubtful whether all 


these readings are appropriate, for the Holy Hour has 
as its principal object adoration and atonement. A, B, 


A Garden of Girls—Intimate Studies of Educationa] 
Methods of Former Days in Many Lands. By Helena 
Concannon, M. A. (Benziger Brothers; price: net, 
$1.75.) —As the title page indicates, the authoress gives 
us some specimens of the method of training and edy. 
cating children. From the fruits of such a method we 
can conclude that it was the right way. Would to God 
that our modern educators would learn and profit by it, 
Teachers and governments and educators may draw 
— some practical points to improve their meth- 
ods. A. 


From the Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., come 
the following booklets: 

(1) Series 4, No. 1, and Series 1, No. 2: Why d& 
Catholics Attend Mass. By Dom Louis_Traufler, 
O. S. B., and Dom Virgil Michel, 0. S. B. (Price, 5¢,) 
These two pamphlets give three answers to the ques 
tion: Because the Mass is the Sacrifice of the New 
Law; Because the Mass is the Sacrifice of Christ: 
Because the Mass is the Sacrifice of the People and for 
the People. The subject-matter is presented in an easy 
and simple style. Placed in the bookrack, these pamph- 
lets will find ready readers who will greatly benefit 
thereby. 

(2) Series 1, No. 3: My Sacrifice and Yours. By 
Dom Virgil Michel, 0. S. B. (Price, 25¢.) This second 
edition is proof of the popularity of the booklet. May 
it find a field of continuous usefulness. 

(8) Series 2, No. 6: Marriage in Christ. The 
Rite of Marriage newly Translated. By Richard Ei 
ward Power. (Price, 10¢.)—A welcome pamphlet, 
which will prove very us«ful for instructing the be 
trothed and also for those who assist at the Nuptial 
ceremony and at the Mass that follows. A. B. 


Among the booklets recently issued by the Inter. 
national Catholic Truth Society (405 Bergen St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) are 

(1) The Lay Apostolate. By a Capuchin Father. 
This is another very timely pamphlet. In our day the 
upholding of the faith, the spreading of the faith, and 
the instructing of the ignorant depend to a great ex- 
tent upon the laity. This pamphlet contains excellent 
points for the purpose. 

(2) My Life—What Shall I Make of it? From the 
French of Rev. Victor van Tricht, S. J. Adapted by 
Rev. Paul R. Conniff, S. J—For those who stand at the 
parting of the ways, or, in other words, who are looking 
for light to help determine their vocation, this pamph- 
let will be of great assitance. @n the choice of life 
depends happiness here and in the next world. 

(3) Your Eternity—A Heart-to-Heart Chat with 
non-Catholics. By Rev. F. J. Remler, C. M.—We have 
a grave obligation to give advice and warnings to those 
who need it for their salvation. This treatise is very 
earnest and instructive and will bring fruit if properly 
applied. 

(4) Catholicism—The Religion of Moderation and 
Common Sense. By Rev. Ronald Knox, M. A.—In this 
pamphlet the author, who is himself a convert from 
the Anglican Church, touches upon a point that should 
not be overlooked. It will help to bring a soothing and 
healing balm to the nations that are suffering the ills 
brought upon them by the late World War and its 
aftermath. 


(5) Our Blessed Mother.—Protestant Prose and 
Poetry. By Nelivs Downing. (Price, 5¢.)—This 
pamphlet should receive wide circulation. These 


tributes of non-Catholics to Our Blessed Lady will pre 
duce a wholesome effect upon those who refuse to give 
her honor. We know that those who deny honor # 
Mary, deny also her Divine Son. A. B. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The Alluring Path 


CHAPTER I 


ENTER THELMA 


UCILLA Rawn leaned back in her brand-new 

typewriter chair, before her elegantly appointed 
mahogany desk, and clasped her hands behind her 
head. She gazed at the ceiling with knitted brows and 
narrowed eyes, trying to concentrate upon a knotty point 
in the book she was writing. There was a hitch in her 
plot, and she sat long and patiently, turning it over 
and over in her mind, the solution refused to come. 
Breaking in upon her intense reverie came the jingle 
of the telephone. With an impatient movement she 
turned and frowned at the instrument, uncertain 
whether to answer it, or just let it ring on. But the 
ringing annoyed her, so she arose, and with an impa- 
tient little tug, took off the receiver. 

“Hello?” 


“That you, dear?” came over the wire. “Shall I 
run up and take you with me to lunch?” 
“No, Ted. I'll just snatch a bite here. I’m on a 


very important part just now; can’t break away.” 
“But, dear, you oughtn’t to apply so closely. Take 
an hour to rest and lunch, and your mind will be re- 


freshed. Besides, I’ve some news to tell you.” 

“You have? Well, I suppose it will keep until eve- 
ning. I’d rather not have anything break in on my 
frame of mind just now. Anything else?” 

“No, that’s all,” returned the voice, slightly disap- 


pointed. “All right, then; I’ll be there at five. Good- 
bye.” 
“Good-bye.” 


But a little telltale sensation in the pit of her stomach 
a moment later made her half regret her decision not 
to eat with him at some luxurious place. She crossed 
the room to a small refrigerator, which she opened in 
order to take stock of its contents. Fingering over a 
temnant of ham, a fragment of Swiss cheese, and a 
piece of banana pie, she decided that she cared for 
none of these. However, just as she was about to 
close the door, a box at the bottom attracted her eye. 
It was the candy Ted had sent up the day before, and 
she pounced upon it eagerly. Taking it with her to her 
desk, she seated herself, and, it seemed, with the first 
bite of créme nougat, the solution of her difficulty came, 


and the plot unrolled itself clearly before her mind’s 
eye. But hardly had the feverish staccato of her type- 
writer begun, when there was another interruption. 
This time it was Thelma Martens, with the spirit lamp 
from her samovar. 

“What is that you’re stuffing yourself with, child?” 
she asked, entering quite unceremoniously, without 
knocking. Lucilla gritted her teeth, and hammered still 
faster, lest the idea which was unfolding itself, slip her 
mind. She wished she had locked her door, but gave no 
sign that she had heard Thelma’s words. 


“Has the infant turned deaf. Hm! She doesn’t hear 
a word; a stream of inspiration again, I see. Has 
them as regularly as the hiccoughs. Wish I had them 
once in awhile!” But Lucilla continued working, tak- 
ing no notice of the intruder. 

“Might as well be made out of thin air for all the 
notice I get—gosh! Will you look at the maple patties 
and French creams she has here?” (Helps herself). 
“Say, baby, if I had someone to keep me in sweet- 
meats like this, catch me keypunching down in this 
hole like you do—” 

“Oh for mercy’s sakes, here, take the whole box and 
get out! I’ve got to finish this chapter,” cried Lucilla 
exasperated, and handing her the candy. Thelma took 
it, selected another cream, and set it down again, taking 
no notice of her friend’s invitation to leave. Instead, 
she seated herself on the edge of Lucilla’s desk, munch- 
ing the candy. 

“See here, that wasn’t what I came over for—al- 
though I must say, these classy bonbons are worth 
walking a mile for.” Presently she arose and began 
coolly opening cupboards and lockers. “Do you happen 
to have any alcohol lying around loose here?” No 
answer. “I said,” she persisted, “are you fortunate 
enough to possess any of the liquid whereby spirit 
lamps subsist?” Lucilla sighed. 

“You’ll find some down below in that cabinet,” she 
replied, pointing her finger without turning away from 
her keyboard. The lamp filled, Thelma still seemed in 
no hurry to go, but helped herself to another bonbon. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. “Aren’t you eat- 
ing to-day? Did you know that all the bells and whis- 
tles in Christendom have just announced the noon 
hour?” Lucilla tried to be patient. 

“Thelma dear, do go until I have this part safely 
written—there’s a good girl.” But Thelma dear had 
espied something. 
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“Oh boy! Where did you get the nifty tea set?” 
Letting her lanky limbs down from the edge of the desk 
where she had been seated, she went over to the mahog- 
any nest-of-tables against the wall, and ecstatically 
examined the exquisite lilac lustre set that reposed on 
the costly, inlaid wood tray. Lucilla, deep in her work, 
did not even hear. 

“TI declare!’”’ exclaimed Thelma, having satisfied her 
curiosity regarding the tea set. “Her ears must be 
made of wood; but I will have an answer. Here, 
attention, please!’”? And she shook Lucilla by the sleeve. 
“T said, who gave you that tea set?” 

“Why, my husband, of course,” replied her friend, 
hardly knowing whether to be angry or humor her in- 
sistent caller. Thelma shook her head. 


“Say, if I had a husband like that, you wouldn’t 
catch me around this dump, daubing for a living. I’d 
be at home, taking it easy on the chaise longue, with 
a book, the cat, and a box of such as these.” So saying, 
she helped herself to another and another. Lucilla 
looked from the half-empty box to her visitor, a smile 
twitching at the corners of her mouth. 

“Well, when are you going to have your lunch?” 

“I’m having it now,” replied Thelma, closing her 
eyes and grinning. 

“Then what did you want the alcohol for? 
beverage?” 

“Mm—well, no; I’m not just exactly tired of living 
yet. The old world’s a pretty good place, although one 
does have only toothpicks and water for lunch on some 
days.” Then she placed one arm about Lucilla’s neck. 
“Ah—Cil dear—I know I’m a pest, but couldn’t you— 
couldn’t we have lunch together, and use that darling 
little tea set?” Lucilla burst out laughing. It was im- 
possible to be angry with red-haired, bewitching Thel- 
ma Martens. She was always borrowing, always 
“sponging,” always inpecunious, but anything she had, 
whenever she was fortunate enough to have it, was 
cheerfully divided with her neighbor. Therefore, she 
was beloved of the entire artist’s colony, where she, 
Lucilla, and four or five kindred spirits rented a house 
together and called their bare, shabby rooms “studios.” 

“Well, you’ve told the truth this time, Thelma Mar- 
tens; you are a pest, and I might as well give up try- 
ing to do any work with you around. So, go ahead; 
let the luncheon be served, and you may use the tea 
set.” So saying, she sat back with folded arms, in 
mock dignity. Thelma got down from her perch with 
alacrity, muttering “Be back at once,” through a huge 
mouthful of nut caramel. In a few moments she re- 
turned and stopped on the threshold with her arms ful] 
of parcels. 

“Look at her, will you! Sitting there like the Queen 
of Sheba and expecting to be waited on. If you don’t 
come here and take some of this grub quick, I’m going 
to drop it, and then that marvelous cream cake I 
bought is going to be squashed right on your handsome 
Turkish rug.” 

“For the land’s sake, girl, have you bought out the 
delicatessen? I never heard that Mrs. Hallen had her 
place on sale. What’s all this rubbish?” 


As a 


“Rubbish indeed! It’s the proceeds of that Japanese 
screen I painted for Mrs. Duane-Smythe, and which 
she had me waiting for a year.” It was Thelma’s way; 
she borrowed right and left “until it hurt,” but when 
a windfall came her way, she repaid her friends royal- 
ly. 

“So that’s the way you invite me to a ‘swell feed,’ is 
it, by first borrowing alcohol of me, and then rifling 
my candy box? Why didn’t you ask me outright, so] 
could have saved my candy and put it away for some 
other time?” Meanwhile, Lucilla was relieving her 
friend of some of the parcels. 

“Well, you see,” said Thelma, taking a large bite of 
Lady Baltimore cake, by way of sampling it, “I heard 
your typewriter going like mad, and I knew by that 
that I must use tact in breaking in upon you.” Lucilla 
nodded her head, smiling. 

“Your tact has a leaning toward sweetness, hasn't 
it?” she said ironically. But Thelma pretended to be 
very busy. 

“Let’s see—we’ll have tea, and use your china and 
my samovar; your alcohol and my tea. That makes it 
even, doesn’t it? Come, make yourself useful as well 
as ornamental. Cut up this pie and lay out those chick- 
en patties, while I go over and get the tea machine.” 

“Good gracious, but what possessed you to buy so 
much? Why this ought to last the two of us a week!” 

“Don’t you ever believe it! I’ve been living on rice 
and bread and butter for weeks, and I’m sick to death 
of the stuff. I’m going to have a royal feed for once!” 


“And starve the next three hundred and sixty-four 
days, eh?” But Thelma had disappeared, and Lucilla 
looked longingly toward her typewriter. Her literary 
labors had made an ascetic of her; she cared neither 
to eat or sleep while the burden of inspiration was 
upon her, and, were it not for a thoughtful husband, 
through whose generosity she was enabled to have this 
luxuriously furnished “studio,” she would oftener than 
not have remained up all night working. But he called 
for her regularly at five o’clock, and they had dinner 
out somewhere. 

Lately, however, he seemed to prefer going home for 
dinner; it appeared he was mutely trying to bring 
some pressure to bear upon her, for he was too kind 
and gentle to state his preference outright, and Lucilla 
was too absorbed in her work to notice that her husband 
was growing wistful. Several times she had evaded 
going with him at five, saying she could not interrupt 
her work in its present engrossing stage. At first, she 
remained only an hour or two later, then she suddenly 
conceived the idea of buying a day bed, so that she 
might spend the night in her studio, if she felt inclined 
to do so, and she did feel inclined just the week before. 
Wishing to be a help and not a hindrance, Ted spent 
the lonely evening at home, reading, for his love was 
yet too new and unspoiled for him to dream of spending 
his evenings anywhere else without her. 

Lucilla was aroused from her reverie by the return 
of Thelma, carrying with difficulty a great blue and 
white samovar. 


“Quick!” she cried. “Where’ll I set it?” 
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“Right here; on the tea wagon.” Thelma set down 
the heavy tea urn with a thud, panting and holding 
her hands to her breast. 

“Whew! Next time we'll have the party over in my 
room. How silly of me to drag that heavy thing over 
here!” 

“And I never thought to suggest that you wheel the 
tea wagon over to get it,” commented Lucilla. 

“What a couple of dumb-bells we are, to be sure! 
But your lovely chinaware put me all out of gear, and 
Thad only one thought in my head—to drink tea out 
of it.” 

“Do you really admire it so much?” 

“Do I! Words fail me!” 

“Then I’ll make you a present of it, provided you'll 
paint a miniature of me—one of your famous ivory 
ones.” 

“Oh, Cil! I’ll paint half a dozen! No; I'll paint 
your portrait. But I forgot—it’s a present from your 
husband, and perhaps you oughtn’t to give it away—?” 
But Lucilla shrugged. 

“As far as that goes, everything here is a present 
from my husband; I can easily get another. He 
doesn’t mind.” 

“You darling!” And Thelma impulsively kissed her 
friend and hugged her. “But what a husband you 
have! If I had a man like that, I’d go about on my 
knees kissing his footsteps!” And Thelma’s eyes grew 
dark with dreams. 

“Well, silly, why don’t you get one? There’s Freddie 
Evers just eating his heart out for you!” This time 
Thelma shrugged—and curled her lip besides. 

“Oh, him? That silly, pig-eyed thing?” 

“Thelma! He is a Catholic and a mighty good boy. 
Of course, I don’t suppose his religion would influence 
you any.” Thelma made a gesture of indifference. 

“Religion and I simply don’t mix. It is absolutely 
non-existent as far as I am concerned.” 

“Yet, you must admit that he is a devoted boy.” 

“Cil, when I marry, it won’t be an artist. Not be- 
cause he’s poor, but—one artistic temperament is 
enough in a family.” 

“But, Thelma, Freddie will make a great success 
some day. He is rising steadily. He had a picture ac- 
cepted at the Beaux Arts just the other day. Did he 
tell you?” 

“Did he? No, he didn’t tell me, and I’m not interest- 
ed. You know, Cil, Freddie simply can’t bear the noise 
of a child crying, or even of happy youngsters at their 
boisterous play. He frowns and looks at them as if 
they were so much poison, whereas I—I simply adore 
children! If I ever marry, I am going to have a house- 
mad Lucilla laughed, while testing the strength of the 
ea. 

“Thelma, you have a fearful and wonderful complex, 
did you know it? No-religion and new-thought and 
modernist and old-fashioned mother all rolled together 
mone package. I’d like to see the combination in 
action.” 

“You might, some day. But tell me, Cil, don’t you 


think children are precious darlings? I go into ecstasies 
over every infant I see.” 

“Well, I can’t say the same of myself; you see, I 
came from a large family, and when I used to try to 
write at home, the noisy youngsters used almost to 
drive me crazy. Once I locked myself down in the 
fruit cellar so I might not hear their racket while I 
worked. Mother thought I was a little queer in the 
head. Besides, children are a great responsibility and, I 
feel, should have personal supervision. I had decided 
that writing would be my career, so babies were out 
of the question.” 

“Cil, you were lucky and didn’t know it. I was an 
orphan at five; not a soul in the world to call my own. 
I was thrown about here, there, everywhere. Neigh- 
bors kept me, on condition that I help about the house, 
but I was constantly drawing and coloring and copying 
something, and finally I was dubbed as perfectly use- 
less and turned out into the world. How I used to envy 
the little girls wheeling their baby brothers or sisters 
down the street in their perambulators! If I had only 
had someone to call my very own! I—” Here someone 
knocked on the door and interrupted their engrossing 
conversation. 


“Come in,” both cried at once. It was Larry Com- 
stock, the sculptor who occupied the large garage next 
door. 

“Hello, what’s this? Yum, yum—just in time for a 
feed!” 

“Yes; won’t you join us?” hospitality invited 
Thelma. 

“No, thanks; just had my crackers and milk—um— 
ah—er—lI’m on a diet, you know. Doctor says I must 
beware of eating too heavily.” Thelma and Lucilla 
gazed at him unbelievingly. 

“Oh come now—not really?” they asked. 


(To be continued) 


The Assumption 


Oh glorious Lady, Mother, Queen, 
All habited in Sun’s bright rays, 
With robes of shimm’ring, jewelled sheen, 
We greet thee on thy Day of Days! 
Girl-Mother! Dying, Maiden still, 
Thy beauty knew no touch of age; 
The Lily slept—it was His will 
To cheat the gnawing worm’s blind rage.— 
Apostles, coming in the morn, 
Found lilies growing where she lay— 
The Queen? She’s throned on Moon’s bright horn, 
Crowned Empress of Eternal Day! 


Social Service 


In these days of specializing in a certain branch, in 
order to gain greater perfection in one given thing 
instead of having a smattering of many, even charity is 
coming in for perfection of organization. In New York, 
His Eminence Cardinal Hayes has organized all the 
various charitable bodies under one head, called “Catho- 
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lic Charities.” The St. Vincent de Paul Society, settle- 
ment houses, rescue homes, orphanages, and various 
other charities in the care of religious orders, are now 
under one central government, with offices, where all 
information is efficiently card-indexed and carefully 
filed, and all New York is being carefully combed, 
and its sad, poverty-stricken, sick, or delinquent cases 
taken care of. 

One such order, which deserves special notice, was 
founded as recently as 1920, by Mother M. Teresa Tal- 
lon, for taking care especially of the spiritual end of 
charity. Its members are religious who live in com- 
munity and take the usual three vows; however, on 
the street they wear secular dress with a plain hat, 
while in their convent they wear veils. This innova- 
tion permits its members to penetrate into places where 
a nun or a priest would not be welcome. They are 
engaged by the parish priest, who has them canvass 
his parish from house to house, taking down the data 
of each family on cards, and in this way, many neg- 
lected baptisms, irregular marriages, and cases of pov- 
erty, sickness, and unemployment are recovered. They 
are called “Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate,” and 
each Visitor on her rounds does all in her power to 
remedy the unhappy conditions she comes across. 


Many girls with a love for social service work will 
find this order entirely to their liking, combining cate- 
chetical and uplift work with the sweet happiness of 
community life. Its members are outdoors most of 
the day, except when they take turns to care for the 
convent home, or work in its office, typing and filing. 
The demand for Visitors by parish priests has been so 
great since the foundation of the order that the supply 
of Visitors is wholly inadequate. Some of the New 
York parishes number 10,000 souls. 


The Origin of Witch Hazel 


Witch hazel, the time-honored household remedy of 
our grandmothers, was first known and used by the 
Indians, having been discovered by their medicine men. 
An Indian legend tells of an Indian maiden who was 
very ill, and whose life was fast ebbing. Certain old 
squaws of the tribe were believed to be witches, and 
these and the medicine men got together and decided to 
make a potion of the twigs of the Hamamelis bush. 
These twigs they boiled in water in their cauldrons, 
and the result was a remedy which cured the Indian 
maiden. Another legend relates that thereafter the 
Indians always boiled the Hamamelis and used it as a 
remedy in many ailments; while boiling, they always 
watched the steam until it took the shape of the afore- 
said beautiful maiden, and then the potion was sup- 
posed to be ready for use. 


A missionary was said to have introduced its use to 
the white people. Having made experiments of his 
own, he found that the distillation from the twigs of 
the Hamamelis bush really possessed a therapeutic 
value, and from that time on its manufacture began. 
The witch hazel twigs are never gathered at any other 
season but in the fall. When the leaves fall off, the 


bush begins to blossom—a pale yellow flower, and this 
is considered the time when the sap in the twigs jg 
strongest and most potent. Of course, great improve 
ments have been made on the Indians’ primitive meth. 
ods, and the liquid which we purchase is clear and 
sparkling from repeated distillations. 

Witch hazel, as we know, has dozens of uses, but here 
are some that are perhaps not generally known: Typ 
or three tablespoons in the bath in winter will prevent 
catching cold afterward. A prominent screen star 
makes her own “beauty clay” by purchasing comma 
Fuller’s earth at the drug store and making a paste of 
it with witch hazel. She claims its results are marvel 
ous. In cases of poison ivy, chiggers, or other virulent 
insect bites, make a paste of witch hazel and baking 
soda and apply. This is said to allay itching and irri. 
tation instantly. One may also be immune from mos 
quito bites by rubbing face, neck, and arms with witeh 
hazel. 


Sister Benigna Consolata Ferrero 


The fame of this saintly nun seems, like that of th 
Little Flower, to be spreading like wildfire over th 
world. She is all the more beloved, because, living in 
our times, she offered herself during the world war a 
a victim to obtain peace. 

She was born in Turin, Aug. 6, 1885, and was bap 
tized next day. Her first years were ordinary enough, 
except that she was bright and extremely accurate in 
her studies, always irreproachable in conduct, and pre 
served throughout her life her baptismal innocence 
Just when our Lord chose her for the instrument of 
His predilection is not known, but her first manuscript, 
in which she noted down what “The Voice” said to her, 
is dated November, 1902. She was then about seven 
teen. Jesus seemed to have spoken to her intimately 
from an early age, but when thie first happened, she 
gives no intimation. 

He calls her His “Little Secretary,” and bids her 
write down all He shall tell her for the comfort of 
souls. She entered the Visitation Convent at Com 
Italy, on Dec. 30, 1907, and, just as He raised up St 
Margaret Mary many years before, to make known Hit 
great, unquenchable love for man by revealing to u 
His Sacred Heart, so now, in those times of indifference 
and worldliness, He made use of Sister Benigna to re 
mind souls of this same love, lest they forget that He 
stands ever waiting, knocking at the door of hearts, 
asking admittance of His own creatures. 

He tells her exactly what to write at His dictation, 
and, when still at home, warns her when to stop becaust 
someone was coming, since no one was to see thes 
writings until her death. At her convent no one wa 
aware of her daily communications with the Lord of 
Heaven, except the Mother Superior and her confessor’ 
The sisters knew her as a sweet, amiable, ever serelt 
companion, but they never guessed, by one word or a 
tion, of her predilection. 

But her inward life was not all serene. She suffere! 
many interior battles with the evil one, who hatel 
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ner because of the immense good her writings were 
destined to produce, and not only that, but her mind was 
often a prey to discouragement, distrust of herself, and 
a constant aridity and dryness during prayer. But our 
Lord counseled her to bear all these things for souls, 
for hardened sinners, whom she was to bring back to 
Him by her many sufferings and mortifications. 

She did not undertake great outward austerities, as 
many of our great saints have done in the past, but all 
her mortifications were inward—a look, a word re- 
pressed, a curious glance turned away, silence when she 
would speak, speech when she would be silent. In short, 
our Lord instructed her, she was to do the opposite of 
everything her body demanded, and offer it for sinners. 
Surely not a hard rule, but how opposed to worldli- 
ness! 

Her life has been translated into all languages, and 
is now in its tenth edition. Two other books, “Flowers 
of Paradise” and “Vademecum,” are also dictations 
taken down of the living words of our Savior, spoken 
to His Little Secretary. They should be in the hands 
of every Catholic, in whatever walk of life they may 
be found. Not a living person but will find something 
to fit his or her own particular case, and the comfort 
contained in the precious words is such “as the world 
cannot give.” 

Sister Benigna Consolata died on Sept. 1, 1915, hav- 
ing offered herself, in union with the deep desire of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, as a victim for the cessation of the 
war, and the obtaining of peace. It was Jesus Himself 
Who inspired her to thus offer herself, and she never 
refused Him anything He asked. 


(Nore:—Booklets of the life of Sister Benigna Con- 
silata may be obtained at 10¢ from the Benedictine 
Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Mo.) 


A Nan’s Retreat 
EILEEN ROCHE 


Walls of white silence fold me iu 

From drab distractions and the din 

Of daily labor’s stern demands. 

Raptured, I kneel with clasped hands 

At two pierced Feet, that through the years 
Have claimed my kisses and my tears. 

Into the Wounds of nail and sword 

The ointment of my love is poured. 

A Heart, rent by man’s cruelty, 

Receives my vows of fealty. 

A prisoner long, I lift my chain, 

Begging Him forge each link again. 

And, spirit-weary, needing rest, 

I gently sleep upon His breast. 

So dear to me this desert spot, 

I dread return to active lot 

E’en for His sake; He whispers low: 
“Full swift the years will come and go 
Till we begin (Oh, prospect sweet!) 
Eternity’s long, glad retreat. 








*‘Synthetic’’ Discipline 


We hear a great deal of lamenting going on about 
the present-day insubordination of youth to parental 
authority, the crime wave, flapperism, looseness and un- 
conventionality of living. Many have argued the pro’s 
and con’s of the case, some saying that is the result 
of the war, some, that the older generation has always 
criticized the younger as being looser and more unprin- 
cipled; others, that modern youth is well able to take 
care of itself, and that, beneath all the rebellious mod- 
ernism, after the excess froth has bubbled off, modern 
youth will still be found to be “all right.” But—even 
though older generations have always criticized the 
younger, it would seem that never before has the Fourth 
Commandment been attacked and thrown over, dis- 
cipline sneered at as old-fashioned, sticklers for order 
and obedience called “fogeys.” 

Years ago children were brought up to respect their 
elders; their word was law, and children never dared 
question their commands. Now, many learned books 
are written about the hypersensitiveness of the child, 
his delicate nerves which must not be shocked by corpo- 
ra] punishment, the danger of repressing impulses and 
tendencies with a rude hand, lest his nervous system 
suffer. The child should gently and lovingly be taken 
on the mother’s knees and reasoned with, he should be 
allowed to defend himself— (something the older genera- 
tion would characterize as “talking back”), he should 
also have the privilege of disagreeing with his mother’s 
point of view, and stating what he did and did not want 
to do. 

Can anyone ask, then, why the younger generation 
is becoming insubordinate? Parents themselves are 
bringing it on by their craze for modernism and origin- 
ality; some person with a clever pen, and with no re- 
ligion at all, concocts a pet theory of his own, which 
he holds up as superior to the Ten Commandments 
“and all that old-fashioned rubbish they have been 
stuffing us with,” writes a book about it, and with a lot 
of clever advertising, he gains the ear and the mind 
of the most powerful molder of souls, the mother, and 
she, dazzled by the beautiful, new theories, proceeds to 
reason and argue with daughter and sonny, instead of 
making them obey without question; the perverse little 
darlings must never be put out of humor; they must 
be humored and cajoled into receiving their A B C’s 
without the least friction—otherwise it might do lasting 
harm to poor Buddy’s tender nerves, or put Sister all 
out of gear because of her “high-strung temperament.” 

Thus, without being able to see ahead through these 
rosy clouds of “enlightened education,” mother has in- 
sensibly been strengthening Buddy’s already strong, 
selfish will, and Sister’s “tantrums” have attained to 
such a height of perfection that mother has come to 
dread them like the plague, and gives in to everything 
rather than have a hateful scene. What would become of 
the army if each soldier were allowed to question and 
argue things with his superior officer instead of instant- 
ly obeying? What of business concerns, which depend 
on exact, co-ordinated labor mapped out by one executive 
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chief? Imagine an office where the clerks and stenog- 
raphers questioned and reasoned and argued with 
their superintendents and did things the way they 


thought best, instead of obeying their employers! 

Is it any different with the child? Do these “new- 
thought” educational writers, who are causing such 
havoc by upsetting the time-honored rules of the world, 
know better than God Almighty, Who first gave the 
rule of obedience to Moses thousands of years ago? 
Then, too, many of the mothers who read these books 
have no religion whatever themselves; by taking away 
obedience, they are pulling out the last prop to an or- 
derly world, with not even an ounce of religion to tem- 
per their foolishness. 

They are bringing up a crop cf aimless, selfish, un- 
disciplined humans, who have no consideration whatever 
for others—self, egotism—“what I want, not what you 
want,” is their great rule of life. “He is not able to 
rule well, who has not learned to obey.” 


Your Catholic Magazine 


What do you do with your Catholic magazines after 
you have read them? Pass them on to someone else? 
save them? or burn them up? It is all right to do either 
of the first two things, but never, never do the last. 
Have you ever realized how valuable good Catholic 
reading matter is? And have you ever given a thought 
to the great number of people who never see a Catholic 
magazine, either because they are not able to subscribe 
to one, or for some other reason? 

Catholic magazines and newspapers contain many in- 
teresting and useful articles on all subjects of life, be- 
sides clean fiction, but best of all, there are many good 
articles on the Faith, and anyone interested enough in 
his religion to want to gain converts to it, has only to 
give his Catholic magazines and newspapers to his 
Protestant friends, asking them to read earnestly and 
with an open mind. But if there is fear of difficulty, 
it is not a bad idea to mail a Catholic magazine or 
newspaper to some Protestant friend in whom we are 
interested. In fact, we ought to use all our magazines 
and newspapers—that is, Catholic ones, as messengers 
of the Faith. Mail them out anonymously; one never 
knows when the seed of Faith falls into a heart and 
there takes root. Your magazine may be the cause of 
it. “Have you saved a soul?” says St. Augustine, 
“then you have predestinated your own.” 

Then there are the missions. They are constantly 
begging for good reading matter. Don’t—don’t throw 
away a single Catholic magazine or newspaper. Our 
missions in the West, Southwest, and Northwest need 
them. Our missionaries give them out to the Indians 
to read; there is such a dearth of reading matter out 
there, that one small magazine is devoured by many 
passed from hand to hand. 

And don’t forget the hospitals, orphanages, and old 
age homes. Give them each a turn. As the papers 
and magazines pile up, send each an armful. If there 


is no charitable institution near you, here is another 


way of reaching souls: Take an armful of magazine 
and place upon the radiator in your church vestibule 
pinning a sign to the last or bottom one: “Take one” 
Then stand aside on a Sunday morning, and watd 
the books disappear. You are thus doing a real mig 
sion work. Folks who have never taken a Catholie 
magazine before may subscribe to the one they pick » 
and take home, charmed by the material within its 
pages. 

You want to do good in the world, don’t you? Nearly 
all of us have a “benevolent bump,” which urges us o 
to do something in the line of charity. Some peopk 
subscribe te many Catholic magazines and throw them 
all away after reading, or sell them to the “old news. 
paper man.” What a waste! Let us broadcast thex 
messengers of our Faith far and wide! 


Household Hints 


Hair may be prevented from falling out after an jj. 
ness by a frequent application of sage tea. 

If you will cover dresser, chiffonier, and buffet dray- 
ers with cloths, their contents will remain much cleaner, 
especially such things as are not used often. Notice 
how soon the covering cloths become grimy, and you wil 
know how much dust you have kept off your good 
articles. 

Always test a new dress by washing separately, lest 
it fade all over the other clothes. 

Teach baby from infancy to sleep in a dark room 
without a light, and he will never learn to fear the 
dark. Never let a child see you fear anything. If you 
do, he will soon imitate your fear. 

If you are out of kitchen cleanser, a little cornmeal 
on your soaped dishcloth will clean the sink perfectly. 

Warm milk will clean leather wonderfully. 

To make your griddle smokeless, tie some salt ina 
small bag and rub griddle with it instead of greasing. 

Lemon juice and paprika in the French dressing for 
fruit salads are better than vinegar and black pepper. 


Recipes 


SoME Goop COMBINATIONS: Have barbecued spare- 
ribs, (done in the broiler, seasoned with salt, pepper, 
onion and catsup), French fried potatoes, and sliced 
cucumbers in vinegar, onion, salt, pepper, and minced 
fried bacon with its juice. 

Veal steaks, fried dry with salt and pepper and sep- 
arate gravy, mashed potatoes, and lettuce, tomato and 
celery salad. 

Hungarian beef goulash with shell noodles, (pre 
pared with tomato sauce, diced celery, minced green 
pepper, onion and grated cheese) and red beets, (boiled 
in salted water, sliced in vinegar and sprinkled with 
carroway seed—allowing sliced beets to stand for half 
hour in the pickle.) 

CHOCOLATE PEARS: Take halved canned pears and 
fill hollows with chocolate ice cream; or fill hollows 
with shredded pineapple or canned strawberries o 
cherries and sprinkle with shredded cocoanut. Serve 
with small iced cakes. 
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a “I am pleased to see you all again, for I think we 
its Bare going to have a very interesting hour in ‘looking 
ger’ little Annie here.” 

Mr. Rackham: “I don’t want any of that.—I don’t 


arly want any lesson on my child. You can just stop right 
00 B there... .1 won't have it.” 

ple Dr. “You had no objection to a lesson on Willie.”— 
> Mr. Rackham: “That was a different thing alto- 


er. Willie’s a big strong boy, but the little girl— 
ex & it might frighten her.” 


Dr. “Now, Mr. Rackham, try to be honest with your- 
sif. You were willing to have Willie stand up before 
all the neighbors and be examined, because you were 
proud of him, but you have no pride in poor little 

il- & Annie. You are considering your own feelings rather 
than the child’s good. Now if I were able to tell you 
what keeps Annie so puny and delicate, and show you 
how she might become strong and robust, don’t you 
let, B think it would be worth while?” 


hice Mr. R. “She’ll never be strong. She was born 
will delica ” 
od & Mrs. R. “Doctor, that is not so. She was the big- 


and the strongest of all the babies, until she was 

lest |p about six months old, and then I had to wean her. 

There was so much work to do, and all my milk was 

gone. My sister Annie, that she’s called for, was living 

om — with us, and she got very poorly. She wasn’t able to 

the & doa thing all winter but hold the baby, if I was in a 

hurry, or play with her. She got worse and worse all 

ju © winter and died when spring came. She died at last of 

consumption, and what with all the sickness and death 

eal § and himself having a broken leg, poor little Annie 
ily. — never had a chance.” 


Dr. “Now I am sure Mr. Rackham will not mind if I 
1a — draw your attenion to something that the mother has 
ng brought out. Annie was a strong, healthy child when 

" — she was born. During her first year she was largely 
for § cared for by a young girl in the last stage of tuber- 
er. — culosis or consumption, as the mother calls it. We have 
reached a point in medicine where we know for certain 
that the child has little or no resistance against tuber- 
culosis, Annie was subjected to this infection day in 
and day out, and there is little question but she was 
infected with tuberculosis from her aunt.” 


Mr. R. “Oh, God.forgive you for saying such a 
ed Bruel thing. I don’t, believe it. Why didn’t the rest of us 
ed B get it too? Why didn’t Willie and the rest of the 
children get it? Why didn’t herself get it that was 
over that sister night and day?” 





2p 

nd Dr. “Willie escaped because he was very healthy, 
that gave him resistance. He was two years older, that 

‘i helped his resistance too, and he was not nearly so 


much round the aunt as the younger child, so his chance 

en — for escape was better. The rest of you were less ex- 

ed posed, with the exception of Mrs. Rackham, but her age 

th pf Wasin her favor. Few if any adults in good health con- 
tract the disease. 

“Now we will leave this matter, for I see that I have 
said something that you are not ready to believe. I 
nd want you to go home and compare what I have said 
vs | With the facts of what has occurred in your own 
families and in your own neighborhood, and if Mr. 

m will bring Annie back for the next lesson we 
ve will go on with a study of such cases. Our first letter, 
ppens, is a question about tuberculosis.” 
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Question Box 


B. J., Kan. Please give me some information about 
T. B. or tubercular gland. Do they impair the general 
health? What is the treatment of it? How long before 
it is entirely well? 

Ans. This disease is caused by a special germ that 
is found in the sputum of patients affected. This spu- 
tum, when not properly disposed of, dries and rises in 
the air as dust. It is inhaled into the system, and takes 
oa gpant vitality in the warmth and moisture of the 

ody. 


The vital forces of the body, which are strongest in 
the healthy adult and weakest in the child react to the 
invasion. The glands of the neck are the first line of 
defense, and here a battle royal is fought. The white 
blood cells, which are the soldiers of the body, rush to 
the point of attack in such numbers that the gland is 
filled and crowded and swollen until you can plainly 
feel it under the skin. Sometimes they mass in such 
numbers that the circulation is impaired and the tissues 
break down. The battlefield becomes an abscess, and 
at last friendly cells and fighting germs are cast out 
together in a stream of pus. 


Sometimes, when the battle is very prolonged, it 
becomes necessary to remove the affected glands by 
surgery, but that seldom happens. 


The battle is over long before the nodules disappear, 
and the patient may be in good health, but it is in- 
teresting to watch how a cold will renew the strife for 
a long time after the victory appears to be won. 


CARE.—Build up the vital forces that they may 
overcome the enemy. Your best weapons are: REST, 
NOURISHING FOOD, FRESH AIR, AND SUN- 
SHINE. The child should be under the care of a doc- 
tor, for there are many complications that must be 
eared for during the struggle. The most for- 
midable is anaemia. This requires medicine such as 
some form of iron, but it should be given under the or- 
ders of a doctor. The feeding should also be outlined 
by a doctor. 


M. I. H., Wis. Is it well to sleep without a pillow, 
if it can be done without physical discomfort? 


Ans. The object of a pillow, in the first place, is to 
keep the spinal column in a straight line, or in a posi- 
tion where the muscles are relaxed as much as possible. 
Ordinarily we sleep on the side. If you look at the 
formation of the human figure, you will see that, to 
keep the head in anything like a straight line with the 
backbone, we require something under the neck as a 
support. This need has been recognized from time im- 
memorial. Jacob slept with a stone for his pillow, and 
to this day the Japanese use a block of wood for the 
same purpose. The arm crooked under the head has 
been a classic rest. 


Broadly speaking, the greatest degree of comfort 
should be attained,—with a pillow or without a pillow 
as the case may be. 


All letters addressed to Helen Hughes Hielscher, M.D. 
c/o THE GrRalIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana, will receive the 
most careful and prompt attention. If the nature of 
the question calls for a private answer, enclose a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope. 
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